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Catholicisne in England. 


> 


THE clever managers of the Whitehall Gazette have certainly 
hit upon what is likely to be, as we see it said in a letter to one 
of our Catholic papers, a “financially successful undertaking,” 
in publishing those lists of converts to the Catholic religion in 
this country which have attracted the attention even of the 
multifariously occupied Mr. Gladstone. There can be no doubt 
that the lists in question suggest a number of useful reflections, 
though it may be doubted whether converts in general care 
much to be catalogued and classified as though they were 
seaside visitors. Their numbers will scarcely be a surprise. It 
must be remembered that the list extends over a great many 
years. No catalogue of the kind can ever be complete, nor can 
any lists of converts give an idea of the extent to which the 
good grace of God has been offered to Englishmen and English- 
women of this generation. For every one who has submitted to 
the Church there has probably been another, or more than one 
other, for whom the sacrifice has been too great, or who has 
been kept back, at least for a fime, if not altogether, by the 
many devices of domestic persecution or the disingenuous argu- 
ments of heretical teachers. One thing, at least, we venture to 
hope that these lists prove. They prove that the movement to 
Catholicism has been a serious one, the result of conviction, 
often followed at a great personal cost, and witnessed to by a 
subsequent life of more or less suffering. Whatever may be said 
against “ Rome’s recruits,” it will never be truly said of them in 
the mass that they improved their worldly position by their 
step, or that they showed by their behaviour as Catholics the 
levity of their hearts and the emptiness of their heads. We hear 
every now and then of “converts from Romanism,” but we 
should very much doubt whether any one would care to print 
their names, or whether, if that was done, it would be found that 
any considerable number of them had remained firm in any one 
religious community outside the Church. 
VOL. XV. (NEW SERIES). NOVEMBER, 1878. R 
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The lists of which we speak certainly suggest the question, 
to what extent and in what direction principally has the Catholic 
Church made progress in these kingdoms since the tide of con- 
versions began to flow? Mr. Gladstone,' in the article to 
which we have already referred, is not wanting in compliments 
to the converts, individually, but he draws from the very slight 
effect which they have produced on the nation an inference 
unfavourable to the prospects of Catholicism. In our humble 
opinion, the tide, whether it has been powerful or feeble in its 
results, is not the less the indication of a very great providential 
mercy to this country, coming at a time when she occupied a 
position in the world which opened to her the opportunity of 
doing very great things indeed for the glory of God and the 
advancement of His Church. We are far from venturing to pass 
a judgment on the question, whether the opportunities thus 
vouchsafed to England will pass away with the refusal of the 
greater part of her people to listen to the voice of the Church. 
The time of trial may as yet be prolonged, and the very active 
religious movement which has been going on around us may 
issue in a far greater increase of the Catholic body than seems at 
present likely. It is a good sign that the standard of religious 
practice seems to have been raised in all communities in the 
land. And we cannot as yet form any estimate of what may 
be the probable consequences of that great upheaval which is 
predicted as imminent, whenever the Established Church ceases 
to be such. That will be the next great occasion for religious 
change in the country, and it may be nearer at hand than many 
people imagine. Catholics are not anxious to bring it about 
prematurely, but they have the greatest reason for preparing for 
it, and for’so organizing their own body as to be ready to meet 
the calls which may then be made upon them. It is a remarkable 
feature in the religious movement towards Catholicism which 
has produced the few hundreds or thousands of converts about 
whom we have lately heard so much, that so few of them had 
much acquaintance with the Catholic body in this country 
before their conversion. We apprehend that this will not be 
the case in any future movements towards the Church to which 
we may look forward. The development of the Catholic body 
in England since the days of Cardinal Wiseman is one of the 
features of the religious history of the country which no one 
can ignore. Few outside that body are aware of the difficulties 


1 Contemporary Review, October, 1878. 
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of every kind which have beset that development, of the paucity 
of our numbers, of the scantiness of our resources, of our want 
of educational appliances, and the like, telling very fatally upon 
the very flower of our youth. At present we are still a very 
small body—a score or two of men of title and property of the 
higher rank, some two or three hundred of country gentlemen, 
fifteen or sixteen hundred priests, a moderate sprinkling of men 
of substance in the mercantile and manufacturing towns, a very 
small middle class, and a very large mass of poor, a great 
proportion of whom are immigrants from Ireland, or the children 
of such immigrants. We have our distinctions, whose 
names it would be invidious to proclaim, but our social and 
intellectual power, our electoral influence, and the like, are all 
those of a comparatively insignificant community. Yet it is in 
the hands, as we believe, and as we have often said, of this 
small community that a great part of the future destinies of 
one of the greatest empires of the world may be placed, as far 
as those destinies depend on the acceptance or rejection by the 
mass of its people of the Church of Jesus Christ. Hence it is 
that the good being of that little body is of so exceptional an 
importance, both for its own sake and for that of the country. 
But all the more deeply this truth is understood, all the more 
shall we also understand the immense importance of the perfect 
unity of that body in itself. 

In a body with so great a future, as we hope, before it, 
it is most desirable to avoid anything that should cause even 
that amount of division which may sometimes arise without 
any breach of ‘charity or any offence against the faith— 
the sort of difference which occurs when there is a question 
about the rights of different ecclesiastical authorities, or between 
the secular and religious clergy. If such questions should arise, 
they must be met, but no one can wish to create them. Any one 
conversant with the history of the Church knows that such 
differences must sometimes arise, and that, as a matter of fact, 
they have ere now arisen in the Catholic body in England. We 
do not consider that they are in any sense a disgrace, so long 
as there is charity on both sides, moderation in the pressing of 
the rival cases before the legitimate authority, and an abstinence 
from that violence of language which is more characteristic of 
parties outside the Church than of conscientious disputants 
within. It is at all events desirable that such controversy as 
may be necessary should be urged in all courtesy and gentleness, 
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without the imputation of motives, without the calling of names, 
without the questioning of assertions as to the meaning of 
words in the mouths of those who use them. All these things 
belong to the lower atmospheres of discussion, in which victory 
or the browbeating of an opponent is sought rather than truth 
or charity. In such cases it is the persons who are unfit 
for the task which they undertake, not the task itself that ought 
not to be undertaken. It is almost impossible but that, in a 
machinery so complicated and so delicate as that of the Catholic 
Church, some differences as to rights should arise, even after 
all the past decisions of the Holy See. It is in the govern- 
ment of the Church, and not least in the settlement of 
questions such as those which relate to the interior organi- 
zation of her system, that the practical office of the successor 
of St. Peter very mainly consists. We hear a great deal about 
“Ultramontanism,” but few persons, unless they are practically 
versed in the matter, know how energetically the central power 
in the Church is continually acting, and how loyally and faith- 
fully it is obeyed all over the world. Although any difference 
between servants of the Church is in itself a misery, it is still 
a triumph of charity when it is conducted with meekness and 
gentleness, when the decision of the supreme judge is sought 
in a sincere desire to be guided for the best interests of the 
Christian commonwealth, and when. the final judgment is obeyed 
because it is the judgment of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
And it is far better that questions should be fairly raised and 
settled than that they should remain to smoulder as the occa- 
sions of sudden acts embodying false ideas of right or of 
law. Under the circumstances of the Catholic Church in 
England We conceive that it could never have been expected 
that there should not be some difficulty in the adjustments 
which had to follow on the establishment of the new Hierarchy, 
which is not yet thirty years old. We believe that when some 
future historian has to chronicle this short but most interesting 
period, he will find far more to admire in the wisdom and 
moderation with which the new state of things has been ordered 
than to blame in any tendency to an unnecessary discussion 
of rights of which there may have been traces. 

If any Protestant reader of some late articles in the Zad/et 
newspaper should be inclined to think that now at last the 
English Catholics are engaged in a domestic quarrel, the 
language and temper of which may remind him of what he 
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is very familiar with in his own comparatively undisciplined 
communion, we venture to think that he will before long find 
that he is mistaken. One swallow does not make a summer. 
We ourselves are not going to forget that the articles in ques- 
tion are very different in tone, we are happy to say, to 
those for which Catholics are accustomed to look in the 
columns of that very respectable newspaper, and in particular 
from the usually courteous line which it has adopted towards 
ourselves. This, however, is a comparatively immaterial point. 
In the few remarks which we are constrained to offer 
in return, rather, on occasion of these articles, we shall deal 
simply with what we consider the material part of the state- 
ments made in the Zad/et, and with this part rather in 
principle than in detail. We look upon the articles them- 
selves as giving some evidence of a condition of feeling, not 
at all widely spread, if we consider the absolute extent to 
which it prevails, but still widely enough, in consideration of 
the fewness of the Catholic body, to have considerable rela- 
tive importance, and which it is therefore an advantage to 
have put forth once for all, and if it so may be, got rid of, 
for the common good. It would be altogether unimportant 
and irrelevant to trace the evil to its source. A very little 
amount of injudicious talk against a very few persons, is 
quite enough in a small community to breed a storm. 
Personal accusations are of more weight in hindering the 
usefulness of the persons attacked, in a community where every 
one knows every one else, than in a large body. But the 
mischief of detraction is comparatively slight, when it is not 
accompanied by statements which imply a mistaken or a ques- 
tionable view of ecclesiastical law or the doctrine of the Church. 
It is quite possible to give a false impression as to ecclesiastical 
law without meaning so to do. For many personal questions 
which have to be decided, or as to which an agreement has to 
be come to, before the tribunals at Rome, are mixed up with 
claims as to the law of the Church. The settlement may 
have nothing to do with any decision as‘to law, and yet a false 
impression may be given by speaking of some compromise as 
a conclusion, involving a decision of rights, which were expressly 
waived. In cases of this kind, a very little imprudence may 
cause a great wrong, not only to persons, but the far more 
important interests of law and the Church. 

We cannot deny that, as far as appears, there are 
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certain very considerable misapprehensions abroad as to some 
delicate points of Church law. It appears to us impossible 
otherwise to account for much that has lately seen the light in 
the columns which the Zad/et newspaper is in the habit of 
opening so freely to the voluntary contributions of correspon- 
dents, anonymous or otherwise.2 It is not our business—it 
would be a long and weary task—to go through all that we 
conceive to be inaccurate theology. But it is certainly some- 
times the duty of Catholic writers to notice such lapses, though 
in a great number of cases they may be passed over in silence. 
Personal charges may generally be left quite alone. But whenever 
a seriously false impression is put in circulation among the laity 
as to matters which affect the action of the Holy See or the 
privileges which that See has conferred on Religious Orders for 
the benefit of the Christian people, it is, we conceive, a service 
which the Church requires on the part of those who discern the 
growing mischief, not to let any human respect of any kind 
hinder them from speaking the truth in any way that is con- 
sistent with modesty and charity. And thus, without further 
preface, we proceed to set down a few remarks on some late 
assertions, the character of which will become plain as we pro- 
ceed. And we shall begin with a reference to some statements 
of our own, which were assailed, as our readers well know, by 
a writer in the Zad/et as conveying a veiled attack on the 
English Catholic Bishops. This writer afterwards, indeed, with- 
drew his attack in a way which we would very gladly speak of 
as either satisfactory or generous ; but the only important point 
at present is that the statements which he assailed may, as we 
conceive, be further explained with considerable service to truth 
and charity. 

In a note, p. 12, of the MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEW 
for September, it was stated that the Regulars represent the 
immediate authority of the Holy See, and that some Regulars 
are exempted from all other authority than the Holy See in 

? It is not our business to express any opinion as to the wisdom with which the 
conductors of any paper or periodical open or shut their columns to correspondence. 
But we have a right to say for ourselves, that we do not consider the fact that a writer 
who thinks himself aggrieved by anything that may appear in our own pages, makes 
a complaint against us in the columns of the 7ad/et, imposes on us any obligation to 
answer or notice his complaint. If A thinks that B has done him an injustice, he 
should ask B to redress it. If B refuses, then let him take what steps he likes, 
Under the present circumstances of the Catholic Body in England we deliberately 


consider that it would be a misfortune if our newspapers were to be looked upon as a 
Court of Public Opinion before which all sorts of persons might be expected to plead, 
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the work of education. In reply to this Mr. Petre writes in 
the Tablet of September the 28th : “ Now in any given country 
the Bishops are the immediate representatives, and the only 
ones, to the secular clergy and laity—z.c., the mass of the 
faithful—of the authority of the Holy See. The Religious 
Orders enjoy entire exemption only in so far as regards their 
own particular members and autonomy.” In a later issue of 
the Zadlet the same writer accuses the writer in the MONTH 
of exaggerating the exemptions of Regulars. In a letter in 
the Manchester Guardian, October the 15th, Canon Toole 
affirms that exemptions are granted to Regulars in order to 
secure observance, peace, &c., among their own bodies, and 
he further affirms that the privilege granted to the Society 
of opening a College wherever they were in occupation of a 
church has been long since withdrawn. All this seems to need 
some remark. 

Exemption is defined by the canonists as “a privilege by 
which persons and places are freed from the jurisdiction of 
bishops or ordinaries and withdrawn from them, and are imme- 
diately subjected to the Holy See.” The “immediate authority 
of the Holy See” here spoken of was the object of an express 
definition in the Vatican Council. It is there declared that 
the authority of the Holy See over all ordinary jurisdictions 
in the Church is immediate, that it extends to all and each of 
the Churches, pastors and faithful, and that it serves through 
communion with the Roman Pontiff and unity of faith to make 
the Church to be one fold under one Shepherd. Nevertheless, 
it is added, this authority of the Holy See does not prejudice 
the ordinary and immediate jurisdiction of the Bishops, who 
planted by the Holy Ghost succeeded in the Apostles’ place, 
and who as true pastors feed and rule each of them the flock 
assigned to him. 

It will appear from this, in the first place, that episcopal 
authority, which is the ordinary jurisdiction by which each Bishop 
rules his diocese, does not represent, but is distinguished from, that 
of the Holy See. Both jurisdictions are ordinary and immediate, 
both are ex officio, and one therefore cannot be said to represent 
the other. A Vicar Apostolic may truly be said to represent the 
immediate authority of the Holy See, because he exercises his 
jurisdiction in the name of the Holy See. A Bishop exercises it 
in his own name and by right of his being Bishop in his appointed 
diocese. The prelates in the Regular Orders, on the other hand, 
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have ordinary jurisdiction over their own subjects as the Bishops 
have over theirs. This jurisdiction does not, properly speaking, 
represent the immediate authority of the Holy See, because it 
is, no less than that of the Bishops, ordinary jurisdiction. It 
owes its origin to an exercise of the immediate authority of 
the Holy See, because it is an exemption, but it is an exemption 
which is accompanied with ordinary, and not vicarious or 
representative authority. It extends, moreover, not only to 
the members of the Order, but also to such secular persons as 
are domiciled in their residences. 

In which way, then, are we to understand that the imme- 
diate authority of the Holy See is exercised, and by whom is it 
represented ? The answer is plain. It is represented by all who 
act by special commission from the Holy See, and in virtue of its 
delegated authority. In the first place Bishops invariably have 
delegated authority on several matters superadded to their own. 
This is notably the case with regard to certain determined 
cases in which they can inflict censures on Regulars who are not 
their subjects. We do not, of course, speak of Regulars who are 
occupied in the care of souls. They have accepted an office 
under the Bishop, and so far as that office is concerned, and 
under the limitations expressed in canon law, they become his 
subjects, and are controlled not by delegate, but by his ordinary 
authority. In so far only as Bishops exercise delegate authority 
they represent the immediate authority of the Holy See. 

In the next place, as regards Regulars, they too exercise 
towards their own subjects some delegate authority, but as their 
government in the main is ordinary, it is not with propriety said 
to be delegate or representative, nor is this what is at all meant 
when it is said that they represent the Papal authority. What 
is meant by it is this, that Regulars, in virtue of the immediate 
authority of the Holy See, are commissioned to conduct various 
apostolic works among the faithful at large, and that in the 
discharge of that commission they are withdrawn from episcopal 
authority either totally or in part, by “exemption,” as already 
defined. We may illustrate this by the case which has given rise 
to the remarks cited above. A writer in the MONTH AND 
CATHOLIC REVIEW is understood, not unfairly, to have claimed 
for the Society of Jesus a commission from the Holy See to 
undertake the education of Catholic youth, and in that work 
to be exempted from all episcopal control. It was certainly 
never implied that this commission derogated from the rights 
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of any others to occupy themselves as they might think it 
advisable in the great work of education. No other claim was 
put forward than liberty to act and teach according to the laws 
of the Church, and: under the sanction of the Roman Pontiff. 
Whether this was an exaggeration or not will be best seen from 
the words of Pius the Seventh in the Brief by which he restored 
the Society of Jesus as a Religious Order throughout the entire 
Church. In the Constitution So/licitudo omnium ecclesiarum, 
after declaring the formal authority for uniting in one body under 
obedience to the General, the dispersed members of the Society, 
the Pontiff proceeds, “We grant also and declare that in like 
manner they (the members of the Society) shall freely and 
lawfully engage in instructing Catholic youth in the rudiments 
of religion and instilling into them the principles of right morals, 
also thet they shall govern Seminaries and Colleges, and, with 
the consent and approbation of the Ordinaries of places in which 
they reside, hear confessions, preach the Word of God, and 
administer the sacraments. But all the Colleges, houses, provinces 
and members so united, and which hereafter may happen to be 
united and aggregated, We now receive under Our immediate 
protection, defence, and obedience; reserving to ourselves and 
to Our successors, the Roman Pontiffs, to enact and prescribe 
those things which may be expedient to enact and prescribe, 
more and more, to consolidate and strengthen, and if need be 
(which God prevent), to cleanse from abuses which may have crept 
in the aforesaid Society.” He then commends the Society, and 
each of its members, to all temporal and spiritual authorities and 
dignitaries. “And We exhort and ask them, not only that 
they will not permit or suffer them to be disquieted by any one, 
but that they will receive them as is becoming, with benignity 
and charity.” Leo the Twelfth, in the Brief by which the 
Roman College was given back to the Society already restored 
by his predecessor, declares that the education of Catholic youth 
was the principal object Pius the Seventh had at heart in 
decreeing its restoration. This, then, we must understand to 
be the principal motive of its exemptions, and the chief sphere 
in which it represents not so much to its own members as to 
the faithful at large the immediate authority of the Holy See. 
As to the abrogation of the privilege unquestionably renewed 
in the Bull of Restoration, of opening a school or College 
wherever the Society is already legitimately established, we 
can only say in reply to Canon Toole’s statement, that no 
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such abrogation has ever been intimated to the Society 
by those who alone have authority to modify or abrogate its 
privileges. 

From all this it will be clear that the Regular Orders 
sometimes receive a commission from the Holy See, and, 
that they may the better discharge its duties, are entirely 
exempt within the compass of their commission from epis- 
copal authority. Neither is this exemption given “ only 
so far as regards their own particular members.” It is 
local as well as personal, and is given in the above case, 
not with reference to the members of the Order, but “as 
regards” those of the external faithful who chose to avail 
themselves of it. In an act such as this the immediate authority 
of the Holy See is most signally exercised, and it is represented 
most conspicuously by those in whose favour it is exercised. 

With regard to the motives for which the Church has 
granted exemptions to the Regular Orders, it is to be feared 
that Canon Toole has omitted to consult the authoritative 
documents in which the Holy See has expressed and explained 
its own purpose. He says, “the object of this exemption or 
subjection is that each Religious Order or family may the 
more easily maintain its rule and the spirit, uniformity, and 
consistency of its internal government, and that it may more 
easily preserve peace among its own members. There are 
several other advantages which flow from this more absolute 
and direct dependence upon the Holy See.” No doubt the 
first object of every body, religious as well as otherwise, is to 
preserve its own existence, and their charters of incorporation 
primarily provide for this. The purpose for which a religious 
corporation ,exists is identical with the motive of its charters, 
and it would be as true to say that a religious body exists or 
is exempted for the purpose of its rule, spirit, uniformity, and 
peace, as to say that an army exists and has special immu- 
nities for the sake of drill, military spirit, and the articles of war. 

Each Order has its own special work marked out for it by 
its founder and approved by the sanction of the Church. The 
present controversy regards the Society, and we must therefore 
follow those who have been writing on this subject in order to 
explain still further if it be necessary the object of its exemption. 
In the Bulls of Paul the Third, Exposcit debitum and Regimini, 
the object of the Society, expressed in the words of St. Ignatius, 
its founder, is stated as follows: “ Whoever desires in our Society, 
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which we wish to be known as the Society of Jesus, to fight for 
God under the standard of the Cross, and to serve the Lord alone 
and His Spouse the Church, under the Roman Pontiff, Christ’s 
Vicar on earth ... let him understand that he is part of a 
Society instituted particularly for this end, that it should chiefly 
apply itself to the perfection of souls in Christian life and doc- 
trine, and to the propagation of the faith by public preaching, 
and the ministry of God’s Word, by the Spiritual Exercises 
and works of charity, and expressly by the Christian educa- 
tion of boys and ignorant persons, and for the spiritual 
consolation of Christ’s faithful in hearing confessions.” The 
Pontiff having recited the compendous statement of the 
objects of the Institute which he had directed St. Ignatius 
to draw up, grants to the Society or rather confirms to it 
exemptions and privileges for the following reasons, because 
there is nothing that is not pious and holy in the said Society 
and its praiseworthy Institutes, and in the life and conduct of 
its members, and because the Institute and its observance tend 
to the salvation of its own members and of the others of the 
Christian faithful. In fine, the Holy See in the several Consti- 
tutions in which it has approved, confirmed, restored, and 
defended the Society of Jesus, invariably assigns as the reason 
of its exemptions and privileges, not merely its own well-being 
and efficiency, but also its utility to the Church in the various 
works prescribed for it by educating, preaching, converting 
heretics and infidels, defending the Holy See, giving the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, and in general helping in the great 
work of saving souls. 

What we have so far said will suffice as a reply to the writers 
whom we have quoted. We regret to be at issue with them, 
particularly on such a subject as that which we have been 
forced to deal with. But the exemptions of Regulars are the 
justification of their conduct, and when their conduct is impugned 
and their exemptions misrepresented in the public press, both 
Catholic and Protestant, the interests of truth and justice 
demand that some explanation should be given. It is neither 
desirable nor necessary to do more than to show that reason 
exists for some reference to such ideas. Very often the mere 
reference is enough to prevent an evil, which might become 
formidable, from spreading and growing. In our opinion there 
is no great fear of such a result in the present case. The 
Catholics of England are not a divided body, nor is there any 
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lack of zeal for the common good, or any such intemperance in 
thrusting forward to serve the cause of religion as involves a 
determination to elbow every one else out of the way, by fair 
means or foul. That there is everywhere a perfect acquaintance 
with all the delicate points of Church law which often come to 
the surface in the practical working of the Church, is more than 
can be safely asserted, if the remarks which we have been 
making are true. But we are sure that there is abundance of 
goodwill, and that whenever and on whatever subjects the voice 
of legitimate authority makes itself heard, there will be no 
hesitation as to obedience. We live in the midst of a Protestant 
population, and it is difficult not to imbibe some of the dominant 
axioms of such a population. Englishmen are free to discuss 
all sorts of topics in their newspapers, to pull to pieces all sorts 
of institutions, to criticize and condemn what rests, after all, on 
no greater authority than the public will guided by the public 
opinion. Why are Catholics not to be so free? We suppose 
that Englishmen in general would not wish to be so free, if 
they were Catholics as well as Englishmen—that is, if they 
recognized the action of a living authority far above themselves, 
not only in the dead letter of the charters of existing institu- 
tions, but in the maintenance and working of the system by 
which those institutions actually operate and energize. The 
British Constitution may get old, but the Catholic Church is 
always young, and, perhaps for this reason, she has never yet 
admitted in any full measure the modern doctrine of the 
supremacy of public opinion. If she thinks it right to make 
changes, to put aside weapons which she has once used, and 
to re-organize her methods, whether of teaching or education 
in the wider’and nobler sense, she will do so in her own way 
and through her own organization. We are not aware of any 
great change in any matter of importance, which has been 
initiated, in her practical system, by such discussions as those 
of which the ordinary Englishman is only too fond. 

Again, it is not necessary at this time of the history of 
the Church, and least of all can it be necessary in a country 
like ours, the Catholicism of which from the very beginning 
is wrapped up in the development of various religious institutes 
by the side of the episcopal and parochial system, to insist 
upon the imperative necessity, for the common good, of the 
hearty recognition of the privileges of the religious bodies, espe- 
cially those to whom the Church has committed a large share 
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of her most active work for souls. It cannot be invidious to 
speak thus—as if the mere mention of a necessity of this kind 
was to imply that it is not adequately recognized—when we 
have had to point out the maintenance, as we conceive, of 
imperfect doctrine on this subject by men of some significance. 
If inadequate views of the privileges which emanate from the 
Holy See were but maintained by half a dozen young priests, 
who had been prevented by circumstances from completing 
their theological training, they would still be mischievous, in 
proportion to the largeness or smallness of the circle in which 
such gentlemen moved and talked. To a certain extent, in 
any such case, the intention of the Church for the good of the 
faithful would be defeated—for the intention of the Church 
cannot be fully carried out, so long as religious bodies to whom 
she intrusts a certain mission and work, are looked upon with 
any coldness and jealousy, and practically, though not formally, 
impeded in the free development of their system of operations. 
In such a case it is not they that suffer, but the children of 
the Catholic Church, for whose benefit that commission has 
been conferred upon them. The system of the Church is as 
fruitful as it is beautiful, when it is allowed to work harmoniously, 
but both its fruitfulness and its beauty may perish with the 
decline of charity. 


NOTE. 

*.* The readers of the numbers of the Zad/et newspaper, to 
which reference has been made /in the foregoing remarks, will 
be quite aware that we have not thought it necessary to go into 
the personal part of the question there raised. We see no reason 
at all for replying here to attacks such as those of the writer in 
the 7adlet. But there is one point on which it is right to say a 
word, though the necessity for saying it need not, as we think, 
in all fairness, to have been forced upon us. It is well known 
to English Catholics that the writers in this Review are mainly 
members of the Society of Jesus, though they are very glad to 
welcome the aid which a large number of kind friends have 
from time to time been willing to afford them. The religious 
body to which they belong has long enjoyed a certain amount 
of confidence among English Catholics, and it is to that which 
the writers of the MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEW attribute 
the favour with which they have been themselves received. 

It is, we conceive, an unnecessary and even invidious insinua- 
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tion for any one who may find himself for the moment opposed 
to writers in the position which those of the MONTH AND 
CATHOLIC REVIEW occupy, to endeavour to distinguish between 
them and the body to which they belong. No one would think 
it worth while to say that the Society is not pledged to every 
word or every subject which appears in its organs, and the 
writer of whom we are speaking must therefore be understood 
as insinuating some material divergence of views on matters 
where it ought not to exist. However, we are not ourselves 
the first persons as to whom this weapon has sometimes 
been used. Such opponents of the Society who do not 
wish to incur the open responsibility of attacking it as such, 
have constantly assured their readers that they have no 
quarrel with it, but only with this or that particular member 
of it. Now, for ourselves, we have simply to say, that 
the authorities of the Society know no such distinction, and 
do not admit it. And with regard, in particular, to the 
matter as to which the present controversy has been raised, 
they entirely endorse the language which has been used, and 
the line which has been taken in this Review. The writers 
in this Review are set to their work—not always a very 
light one—by those whom the Society places over them, 
and they enjoy all necessary freedom in the treatment of 
indifferent questions, as to which the Society admits of large 
varieties of opinion. But it is different in all matters of 
doctrine, discipline, clerical policy, and the like, and the Society 
is far too wise, far too considerate for its members, to expect 
them to continue at their posts a day longer than they can do 
so with the entire confidence of their Superiors and brethren. 
We repeat that we ought not to have had these remarks forced 
upon us, but we trust that what has now been said will be 
enough to prevent any repetition of the insinuations to which 
we refer. 

We must now pass to another subject. Mr. Petre, whose 
late pamphlets on education have attracted some notice, both 
from Catholics and Protestants, thinks himself, as we gather 
from a letter in the Zad/et, aggrieved by some remarks of ours 
in the note to our September number, to which reference has 
already been made. If Mr. Petre reads our present article, 
he will see that we do not consider ourselves bound, as of right, 
to notice attacks made on us in the columns or pages of 
any of our contemporaries, in cases when a courteous com- 
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plaint should first have been directed to ourselves. The com- 
plaint refers to the words in our note in which certain assertions 
concerning the exclusive jurisdiction of bishops in this country 
were pointed out as capable of being understood in a sense 
derogatory to the higher and more universal rights of the Holy 
See. Mr. Petre now explains that he did not mean to refer to 
any dispute which might arise between Bishops and Regulars, 
but to those between clergy and laity. We quote his own 
words : 

“And in the case of dissidence” [scz/. between clergy and 
laity, not between Regulars and Bishops] “we have duly con- 
stituted authority at hand. The Hierarchy of England should 
be, and are, the only arbiters in any difference of opinion which 
touching faith and morals may arise. They, and they alone, 
are our only ultimate referees in this country. Short of their 
function all matters educational are open questions, in which, 
at all costs, free discussion should be encouraged.” 

We proceed to quote the passages in Mr. Petre’s pamphlets 
which the writer in the MONTH may have had in his mind : 

“.. . I certainly wish, and I presume on my right to defend, 
that defects which are remediable shall not be concealed. Our 
body is large and important enough in England to claim right 
to a public opinion, and a freedom of speech in regard of public 
interests. And the more so that we have placed over us a 
Hierarchy who will speak when occasion demands, and in whom 
alone it rests to limit or to enlarge the field wherein Catholic 
interests are fair game.”’* 

There is nothing here about clergy and laity. The doctrine 
laid down is that public interest requires that the details of 
Catholic educational institutions, the regular Colleges included, 
should be considered fair game for public discussion, except so 
far as the field of that discussion is to be limited by the 
Hierarchy alone. Nothing is said of the only legitimate 
authorities in this country with regard to such regular Colleges, 
that is, the Religious Superiors. Nothing is said as to the 
authority on which alone those Colleges depend, that is the 
authority of the Holy See. The doctrine laid down appears 
to be this—that the public are to be free to discuss all the 
supposed defects in the educational system of the Religious 
Orders, without any check whatever, except so far as the 
Bishops may impose silence. There is certainly here no 


4 Pamphlet i. p. 8. 
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recognition whatever of any authority but that of the Bishops. 
And it is hardly obvious that Mr. Petre could have thought, when 
he wrote this sentence, that the authority by which these 
arrangements are made—which he appears to us to think he 
has a right to criticize, even as regards “faith and morals ”— 
emanates directly from the Holy See, which has also enacted 
not a few penalties against the impugners of Religious Institutes. 

The other passage is that which Mr. Petre has quoted in 
his letter to the Zad/et. We suppose, from the context, that 
he is speaking of the admixture of a certain amount of lay 
influence in the administration or management of Catholic 
Colleges. It is necessary to remark, that the pamphlet in which 
the passage occurs is entirely devoted to a consideration of the 
Jesuit system of education, especially as carried out at Stony- 
hurst, and the questions which may arise—we presume as to the 
details of this system—contain among them, if we are to trust 
Mr. Petre, some which concern faith or morals. On such ques- 
tions therefore, and in particular reference to the system of 
Stonyhurst and other Jesuit Colleges, the Bishops, or rather the 
united bodyeof the Bishops—the Hierarchy—are a/one our ultimate 
referees in this country. We say again that as to such matters, in 
the case of Colleges of the Society of Jesus, of which Mr. Petre 
is speaking, the Bishops are not our ultimate referees at all. The 
authorities of such Colleges receive their commission from the 
Holy See, and are entirely independent of the Bishops. If 
Mr. Petre wants to put his theory to the test of experience, 
let him go, not to a Hierarchy which only meets and speaks 
formally in its Synods, but to the Bishop in whose diocese 
Stonyhurst is situated, and let him ask that Bishop to act as 
referee in some question to the discipline of the College which 
he assails. 

Mr. Petre, as we understand him, declares that his words do 
not refer to the points which we understood them to touch, and 
we accept his disclaimer with perfect sincerity. But we have 
already said enough to show that the doctrines maintained in 
our note of September really required defence. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his lameness, Mr. Blundell contrived to 
travel frequently in his own country and went abroad on several 
occasions. These journeys, however, were undertaken, not for 
mere amusement, but with some business for their object, either 
in relation to himself or others. Wherever he went he found 
something to notice or record. As a military man he took 
much interest in matters connected with war. When at the 
Tower of London, he examined the cannon, and describes their 
power, as well as the size and weight of the balls. The following 
note shows the great attention which he paid to sueh matters. 
“I saw a great brass gun mounted on the cliff at Dover Castle, 


A.D. 1660. It was, I take it, both in repute and appearance, . 


about twenty-four feet long, made in Utrecht about two hundred 
years before. It seemed to carry a ball of less than twelve 
pounds. I have been in a castle, besieged at the same time 
by the enemy, and battered with a shot of eighteen pounds 
at near distance, which made but a small dint in the stone walls 
thereof (viz., little more than the concave side of a large deep 
saucer) at every single shot. However, by repeated shots, the 
same or the very like cannon did make a large breach (which 
I saw) in the like walls elsewhere. I stood by the cannoneer 
when with an iron gun under eight feet long, with a ball 
(as I guessed) of seven or eight pounds at the most, he 
cleared a road from the enemies’ ships, which he sundry 
times hit and harmed at a long mile’s distance ; and finally 
drove them away. Yet I looked sundry times at the levelling 
ef his cannon, and found it to be mounted, when he made the 
best shots, much above the hull of the ship, even to the main- 
yard, so that the gun could carry the bullet point-blank nothing 
near so far. One of these, removing full a quarter of a mile 
further from the danger, did afterwards shoot a random shot 
armed with strong pikes into the town from whence our cannon 
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played, which shot came in through the back door of my house, 
where breaking through the door near the bottom, it grazed on 
the floor, and raising itself again, broke in pieces the pottage 
pot which was then actually in the hands of my maid-servant, 
who was making the same clean. The maid received no harm, 
but one of the pikes was broken close off at the globe of the 
bullet, which was done I think by the grazing, but we found 
it not. I think the round ball of this was about eight pounds 
in weight. It flew near a mile and a half before it came to 
my house, which, being armed (and consequently much hindered) 
by the pike or pikes above said, was, it seems to me, a wonderful 
distance. I do think it probable that the gun of twenty-eight 
pounds first named, being mounted to its best height will send 
forth a random shot five miles.” The place where this incident 
occurred is not mentioned, but it was probably somewhere 
abroad. 

Our cavalier being a man of short stature (he says that he 
lost three inches in height through his accident), had a natural 
penchant for giants, and visited with a lively curiosity exhi- 
bitions of these overgrown specimens of humanity. He does not, 
however, appear to have fallen in with any case of remarkable 
tallness. We have seen how he measured himself against King 
Charles the Second on the voyage from Dover, and on the 
22nd of August, 1664, he went to see John Dodes, a Hollander, 
who exhibited himself for sixpence, at the Swan in the Strand 
near Charing Cross. He does not give his reputed height, but 
says of him: “All I could do, standing flat on my heels, was to 
reach with the point of my long finger to the very top or middle 
part of his head.” He notices, however, that his shoes were 
three inches at the heel, and he could have been of no very 
extraordinary height as he is thus referred to in a later obser- 
vation. “In November, 1681, I saw an Irish stripling (called 
as I take it) Edmund Malone, said to be then under seventeen 
years of age. I found him to be higher than John Dodes by 
1% inch. I think he was 7 feet 2% inches in his shoes, which 
were not high. He was languid and listless, and not comely 
although he was straight. I was told he died a few days or 
weeks after.” Height generally had attractions for Mr. Blundell, 
who ascended all the towers and steeples which he met with 
on his travels. He went up the Monument, then newly erected 
at Fish Hill in memory of the fire with the lying inscription 
stigmatized by Pope. He mounted the square tower of Durham, 
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St. Patrick’s, Dublin, Notre Dame at Paris, St. Martin’s, Ypres, 
St. John’s, Ghent, &c. His account of these adventures is, as 
usual, very precise ; he numbers all the steps, and gives their 
respective measurement. He was of an inquiring disposition, 
and carefully noted down anything curious which he elicited 
from others. Thus when in London, he asked a haberdasher, 
who had a wholesale trade with most parts of England, 
“whether he had observed that any counties of England did 
produce heads remarkably great or remarkably little; and he 
told me that the heads of Lincolnshire men were generally 
smaller than any others that he met with.” And again, “A 
man who showed a dromedary in most parts of England told 
me (1662) that he found more profit in Lancashire than in any 
other county. John Butler, the mountebank, born in Berkshire, 
told me, July 17th, 1663, that he found nowhere in England 
more money stirring among the common people than in Lanca- 
shire. He commended for the like plenty Cheshire, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk. He saith that this is a healthful country; that 
the moist parts eastward, especially the Isle of Ely are the most 
unhealthful. That in the moist parts, and in the shires that 
abound in fruit, are the worst teeth; the worst eyes about the 
fens ; that corns on the feet in Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, 
and other dry counties are contracted by much ploughing.” 

He was a diligent observer of the habits of birds and animals, 
and has placed on record many curious notes and interesting 
experiments in natural history. The following anecdote seems 
to indicate an early appearance of the sea-serpent. “It is said 
that there is a certain eel in the sea which is called the whale- 
thrasher, as big as the small mast of a ship, and that there is a 
confederacy betwixt the eel and the sword-fish to destroy the 
whales. Whereupon the sword-fish going under the whale’s 
belly, pricketh the tender parts thereof in such sort, that the 
whale to avoid the hurt raiseth himself above the water. Then 
comes the sliding eel upon his back and having seized fast about 
his head, she raiseth her tail aloft like a whip, and belaboureth 
his side and back with continued lashes until, with the assistance 
of her undermining companion, they have effected their design 
by the death of their unwieldy enemy. Captain Hill (once a 
pirate at sea, afterwards a Lay-brother with the Jesuits) told 
Mr. Walgrave, from whom I had the relation, February 8th, 
1659, that once as he sailed, he saw such an eel for the space of 
half an hour thrashing the sides of a whale in such manner as is 
aforesaid.” 
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While Mr. Blundell was abroad in 1680, he resided chiefly at 
La-Fleche for the benefit of his grandson, who was then at 
the once famous Jesuit Academy established in that town. 
He tells us that his landlord, who was a king’s physician, had 
written a treatise against the excessive blood-letting practised 
by the doctors at Paris. Jt is remarkable that Mr. Blundell 
would not suffer himself to be bled in sickness according to the 
then prevailing custom. He seems to have been guided on 
these occasions by his own good sense and experience, quite 
as much as by medical advice. Still, in a serious illness, such 
as befell him in 1670, he called in the services of Dr. Thomas 
Worthington, of Wigan, and has left a precise and circumstantial 
account of the different medicines he took, and of their separate 
effect. Dr. Worthington was of the good Catholic family of 
Blainscoc, which gave so many priests to the Church, several 
of whom are commemorated in Brother Foley’s work. His 
penmanship was probably no better or worse than that of 
modern physicians; but Mr. Blundell complains that he had 
submitted one of his prescriptions to three expert readers who 
could make nothing of it. When he wrote to the Doctor telling 
him “how ill he had done in this,” his reply was, that it was 
so plainly writ that “there was never a lad in Wigan school to 
whom the same was not legible.” Dr. Francis (usually called 
Fanny) Worthington succeeded his father in the profession, and 
was a profuse bleeder, as appears from the Tildesley Diary. 
Mr. Thomas Tildesley, grandson of the famous cavalier, the 
writer of this Diary, was friendly to the system, for he frequently 
bled himself in the absence of his doctor. This and the very 
large doses of physic which he swallowed must have contributed 
to shorten his days, which ended in 1714 at the age of fifty- 
eight.! 

1 Thomas Tildesley was a jovial man and would have made a cavalier of the 
roistering sort. It is remarkable that he was engaged shortly before his death in 
scouring up his armour, no doubt in preparation for the approaching rising of ‘‘ 15.” 
His Jacobite propensities peep out in his diary, and his son, Edward, was found in the 
ranks of the Pretender, while his grandson, James, followed Prince Charles to Derby. 
But the ruin of the family cannot be ascribed to its participation in the rebellions. 
In the time of the diarist the estates were deeply mortgaged, and the fine domains of 
Myerscough, Tildesley, Wardley, Morleys, and Holcroft successively fell from the 
grasp of their improvident owners. As early as 1705 we find Edward, son of the 
diarist, making piteous appeals to Alderman Norris, of Speke, for the loan of small 
sums, at the time when the latter was in treaty for the purchase of Holcroft, the last 
possession of the Tildesleys. James, his son, was reduced to great poverty, and it is 


said that his descendants in the male line are still to be found in the lower walks of 
life. 
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The domestic life of Mr. Blundell was at this period clouded 
with many cares. One source of much trouble and expense 
arose from his kindness in receiving into his house, in 1658, 
Viscount Mountgarret’s eldest son, Richard Butler, who had 
been for some time a prisoner in Liverpool Castle. After his 
release in 1659, Mr. Blundell, at the earnest request of Colonel 
Mervin Touchet, a former companion at arms, invited him to 
Crosby. As the friends of the young man either could not or 
would not assist him, he remained for upwards of a year at 
Mr. Blundell’s, and formed an attachment to his eldest daughter 
Emilia. Perceiving how matters stood, our cavalier wrote to his 
father and other friends, representing the necessity of removing 
him at once, while he on his part insisted on his daughter 
declining the proposals of her young suitor. As the family, 
while expressing disapproval of the match, refused to take any 
steps to remove him, Mr. Blundell wrote still more urgent letters, 
adding that if things were allowed to remain as they were, he 
could no longer refuse his sanction to the marriage. These 
renewed solicitations proving fruitless, the wedding took place 
in 1661, everything being provided at the cost of the bride’s 
father. Those curious in such matters, may learn from his notes 
that the wedding suit and coat of Spanish cloth, being two pair 
of breeches, besides the doublet and the coat, cost £7 15s. a 
velvet coat bought at London was £8, a hat £1 2s., a sword £1. 

The young couple remained at Crosby for three or four 
years during which time Mr. Blundell made a journey to Ireland 
to endeavour to make some arrangement with the father to 
provide them with a suitable maintenance. A letter to his 
uncle, the Rev. Richard Bradshaigh, S.J., Rector of St. Omer’s, 
dated November the 14th, 1666, gives some insight into the 
anomalous condition of Ireland still groaning under the desola- 
tion caused by Cromwell and his troopers. “I travelled into 
Ireland about sixty miles, I had the view of sundry noble seats 
(but of no very considerable house) of my Lord Mountgarret, 
neither is such a house to be found. The wants and miseries 
of the most and better sort of the natives of that kingdom are 
beyond belief or expression, and there is a stupendous want of 
money in all places, Dublin alone excepted. The price of an 
ordinary young horse in Ireland, fit for the cart, is only five or 
six shillings. A good fat cow is worth three or four such horses, 
viz., some twenty shillings. More than twenty eggs for a penny, 
and in some places thirty or forty. One hundred acres of good 
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land in some parts of Ireland valued at £10 per annum may be 
bought for £100. Yet other things at Dublin are excessively 
otherwise. A pair of ordinary shoes made in the same town 
are five or six shillings, the price of an indifferent good horse 
in the country. A week’s rent for a reasonable good chamber 
is eight or ten shillings. Fine English cloth, silks, trimmings, 
&c., are thirty or forty per cent dearer than in London. There- 
fore how many dozens of eggs will buy a taffety gown is beyond 
the reach of arithmetic, which is a hard case you will say for the 
country madam. In short, the long robe (especially by reason 
of their many courts of distributive justice) is possessed of all 
the cash. But the consequence of these inequalities I am afraid 
to think on. All the comfort of it is, we are like to have an 
English interest firmly established, and if all were as deserving 
as some the comfort were greater.” 

Mr. Blundell, after a short stay, returned from Ireland amply 
provided with promises which were never fulfilled, and finding 
the burden of so many additional mouths too great for his 
means, he was at length forced to part with his son-in-law’s 
family. He placed them under the charge of his sister Frances, 
and the young couple, with three children (the wife again 
pregnant) and servants, made the passage to Dublin from Park- 
gate, which was then the usual route. They met with but a 
cold reception from Lord and Lady Mountgarret, who had 
been apprised of their coming over, but professed their total 
inability to relieve their wants. The poverty of the family at 
that time no doubt was real, and may go some way to explain, 
if not to excuse, the mortifying result. In this extremity, 
Frances Blundell acted the part of a guardian angel to her 
niece. She was one of those rare women, who, leading a single 
life and having no vocation to religion, find abundant oppor- 
tunities of practising in the world the choicest works of mercy. 
In times of difficulty, sickness, and trial, their aid is invoked, and 
they readily respond to the summons (often rather peremptory) 
of their suffering relatives. Their stout hearts uphold the 
drooping spirits of those on whom affliction has more immediately 
fallen, and their wise counsels, the fruit of much experience, 
relieve anxiety and inspire hope. But it is in the sick chamber 
that their worth is seen to the best advantage. The sound of 
an accustomed step, the voice that is known and loved, the 
gentle whisper of consoling words, the watchful eye that follows 
every change or motion of the sufferer, the tender care that 
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anticipates every want—all these are of inestimable value in 
sickness, and such services which money cannot purchase, are 
cheerfully rendered. It is to be feared that so much love, self- 
sacrifice, and devotion do not always meet with due appreciation, 
and that these heroic souls suffer often in secret through the 
young and thoughtless, whose self-indulgent lives are, in com- 
parison with theirs, very worthless. Frances Blundell was a 
woman of this stamp, whose charity was never appealed to in 
vain, and who was always ready to encounter difficulties in the 
service of those she loved. In the times of his sequestration, 
when her brother with his young family was in hiding to prevent 
his seizure, she took charge of his house, and succeeded in 
keeping together the small remnant of his goods. Though 
young in years she went through the troubles and dangers of 
this isolated life, without any male relative to strengthen her by 
his presence or aid her by his counsels. She had thus to 
encounter single-handed the unwelcome visits of rude soldiers, 
to resist them when it was possible to resist, and to satisfy their 
demands when these could not be denied. Her own dependents 
looked up to her for the supply of their daily wants, and she 
often knew not which way to turn to procure them a bare sub- 
sistence. At one period she heard almost daily of threatened 
visits, of summonses, of trials in store, but her stout heart never 
quailed, and she infused into others some portion of the courage 
which animated her. In her despatches to her brother she 
dwells little on the difficulties of her position, though much on 
the solicitude she felt for his safety, and that of the dear ones 
belonging to him. Such was the person to whom Mr. Blundell 
intrusted the care of his daughter and her little ones, and she 
did not refuse the charge, though beset with difficulties. Finding 
that her appeals to Lord and Lady Mountgarret were fruitless, 
Frances Blundell foreseeing the impending destitution of her 
protégés, bestirred herself to procure them other friends. She 
wrote letters in their behalf to some of the connections of the 
family, and personally solicited the good offices of others. Lady 
Willoughby, sister of Sir George Blundell of the house of 
Cardington (descended from the Ince-Blundell race), proved a 
kind friend, as also did Lady Treswell and others. She was, 
moreover, fortunate enough to obtain the active support and 
sympathy of the Duke of Ormond, the head of the house of 
Butler, and of his excellent Duchess, whom Mr. Blundell calls 
the noblest of her sex. Through their aid a residence was pro- 
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cured for them at Kilkenny, within a short distance of the chief 
mansion of their powerful benefactor. Here they remained 
till 1679, when the death of Viscount Mountgarret opened to his 
son the succession to the title and estates, and placed a coronet 
on the brow of Emilia Blundell. But her health had long been 
delicate, and though she was still aided by the active labour of 
her aunt in the management of her household, she did not long 
enjoy her dear-bought honours. Her death took place in 
March, 1681-2, but Frances Blundell, at the request of her 
nephew, remained with him until his second marriage in 1691. 
She then returned to Crosby, but continued to take a 
great interest in the family, as appears from a letter which 
she wrote three years later giving details of the capture of one 
of Lord Mountgarret’s sons, the Hon. James Butler, who was 
taken prisoner in Flanders. He was fortunate enough to fall 
into the hands of his godfather the Duke of Ormond, who was 
anxious to retain him in his own service; but meeting with an 
honourable refusal, he generously gave him his liberty and 
furnished him with means to return home. The young man 
got as far as Neston, hoping to find at Park-gate a vessel to 
convey him to Ireland. In this he was disappointed, and having 
expended all his money, arrived at Crosby in a state of great 
destitution, from which he was readily relieved by his kind 
relatives. The two elder sons of Lord Mountgarret had been 
sent by him to receive their early education from their grand- 
father, who devoted no little time and labour to their instruction. 
A letter to their father, written in the year 1676 shows how 
admirably he fulfilled this trust and the happy result of his 
judicious method of training: “ Your kind acknowledgments of 
the small servicts I have done you are thankfully accepted, and 
with a wish to serve you better. I do assure myself you have 
little cause to doubt but that both your sons, whom you are 
pleased to trust in my hands, are like to be able scholars if they 
want not means to learn, or (however the matter fall) right well- 
disposed men. The younger in truth is lively and hath a giddy 
airy way ; yet do we now full well understand each other, and 
I find him exceedingly tractable as my heart can wish. Edmund 
is much more staid, and in things that please him, studious ; 
yet in hard and knotty studies, he is with some difficulty 
persuaded to tug. I must call it indeed a tug for a child, before 
thirteen years old and a half, twice to read unto me, and to 
render a laudable account (as Edmund your son hath done) of 
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the commentaries of Julius Cesar in Latin concerning the wars 
in Gaul. Yet I am sorry so hopeful a youth should not spend 
his ‘time much better and in a better place. He is almost a 
man’s stature, and I would have him to dance and fence, to 
speak Latin and French readily, and to see the world. We are 
here so far from speaking good Latin, that our English is 
almost barbarous. You may find us now and then up to our 
ears in Plutarch, in a hot dispute whether Alexander the Great 
or Czsar was the braver man. And perhaps within an hour 
or two afterwards the gallant fierce young disputant will 
be up to the knees in the brambles, at the head of a whole 
regiment of our pitiful tatterdemalions, beating to start a hare. 
I blame not, but pity him for it; he hath seldom better com- 
pany with which to divert himself. And yet to my great 
admiration, he contracts as little rusticity as any I have ever 
met with in so hard a case. He is even too much delighted 
as well in the reading of plays as in English history, wherein 
he is notably cunning; and whatever he hath learned from 
me, even from the first to the last (as I do religiously and 
faithfully assure you), hath been without the help of a rod. 
I have found other ways to excite him when I thought it 
needful to do it. He calls upon you now to change the scene. 
I wish you would soon provide him a better tutor and approve 
of these past and best endeavours of,” &c. Mr. Blundell 
accompanied his grandsons abroad, where they entered the 
Jesuit schools, one at La Fleche, and the other at St. Omers. 
Edmund, the elder brother, afterwards actively engaged in 
support of the waning cause of King James, and became 
colonel of his regiment. He served as captain of horse at 
the siege of Londonderry in 1689, and was taken prisoner in 
a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to surprise the outposts. 
He himself says that it was a very injudicious enterprize, and 
quite unsuitable to a troop of horse; but he only obeyed the 
commands of others. At this disastrous period the family 
suffered much for its faith and loyalty, and in 1702 Lord 
Mountgarret was compelled to leave Ireland. He settled in 
Ormskirk, then a town of some local importance as the petty 
capital of a rural district. We find from the Diary of Nicholas 
Blundell, Esq., grandson of our cavalier, that the watchful care 
of his aunt Frances Blundell, then a very aged woman, followed 
him to the end. On the 4th of March, 1705-6, he had a letter 
from her warning him of unfriendly proceedings, and advising 
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him to remain in private. He died at Ormskirk on the 27th of 
February, 1706-7; but his aunt survived him till the 3rd of 
December, 1711, when her long and useful life came to a close. 
Her death took place likewise at Ormskirk, where she was pro- 
bably on a visit to his son, then Viscount Mountgarret, the “ dear 
Edmund” of her early letters. Her corpse was conveyed by 
Mr. Nicholas Blundell on his “ coach-carriage” to Crosby, where 
it lies buried in the Harkirke cemetery within the park walls. 
Lord Mountgarret suffered another imprisonment on going over 
to Ireland in 1707, but returned to Ormskirk on his release in 
May of the following year. As there are no further entries 
relating to him in Mr. Blundell’s Diary, it is probable that he 
left Ormskirk soon after the death of his aunt. His own death 
took place in 1735, and his three sons, Richard, James, and 
Edmund, held the peerage in succession. The last-named left 
an only son Edmund, from whom the present peer, Henry 
Edmund thirteenth Viscount Mountgarret is descended, but the 
family no longer professes the ancient faith. 

Frances Blundell had a sister Winefrid residing at Crosby, 
whose infirm state of health rendered her unqualified to lead 
the same active life, and who died at a comparatively early age. 
A copy of one of her letters has been preserved, which is 
marked by the sound judgment and good sense which charac- 
terized the family. This letter, dated 1666, September 26th, is 
an answer to an application from a lady of rank to provide her 
with a servant-maid. After stating the qualifications of the 
person chosen, she thus proceeds: “I have engaged her for 
15s. a quarter, which is all the time agreed for... . Madam, I 
have heard that our country-women are generally esteemed 
much better servants than I can for the present furnish your 
ladyship with, but both the best and indifferent sort are of a 
humour which must be dealt with (now and then) by giving 
some little sweet encouragement, and not always by severity. 
They will commonly for a great fault endure a severe check, 
but not for every small one, and sometimes they must know it 
if they do well.” Winefrid Blundell has here put into a small 
compass a good deal of very sound advice, and such as is quite 
meet for the present day. The “humour” of our Lancashire 
country-girls has undergone no change during the intervening 
couple of centuries. There is particular force in the last 
observation which is admirably characteristic of the race. 

The age in which Mr. Blundell lived was notorious for the 
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practice of duelling, and there is no subject to which he more 
frequently alludes. His solid principles of religion made him 
fully resolved neither to send nor to accept a challenge, and he 
laments that Catholics of known virtue were sometimes drawn 
into these wicked combats through a weak condescendence to 
the opinion of others. “A friend of mine,” he writes, “a person 
of great virtue, who used to spend eight or nine hours each 
day in prayer and meditation, made a long relation to me, 
how bravely his son had lately behaved himself in the accept- 
ance of a duel. He made little complaint against him, only 
(when I said so) confessed it was unlawful, yet it seemed very 
apparent that he took a kind of glory in his son’s supposed 
gallantry. So much doth false honour deceive even virtuous 
men. For this same person was at that very time continuing 
in a long and great displeasure against a younger son of his 
own for having married below his quality, although the portion 
was really more than his own fortunes deserved. So that it 
seems if sins be fashionable sins we cannot blame them. We 
would not go to Hell unless honour calls us. Nay, we should 
be content to go to Heaven if it were not against our credit to 
receive an affront.” The young man mentioned in the following 
note was probably one of the Butlers, Mr. Blundell’s grandsons. 
“T do not remember that any capital crime but that of duels is 
frequently and publicly defended by persons otherwise discreet 
and sober. The women (or young girls) do urge on the men 
by crying that down for cowardice which God and the laws 
command. And this the giglets do because it is not the mode 
in the romances for gentlemen to refuse a challenge. I knew 
a youth, in the fourteenth year of his age, with whom I had 
great means to be acquainted ; but I found him reserved and 
unwilling to talk (though I tried him in sundry ways and on 
many subjects) until I chanced to speak on the subject of 
honour and duels. You cannot believe how far he was trans- 
ported with this discourse. To show how deeply he was 
possessed with it at that age, he gave me a spontaneous account 
of the most remarkable actions of that nature in the country 
where he lived, and seemed able to give a list both of the 
swordmen and the cowards. This I conceived was occasioned 
by the discourse which he heard from his father, who was ever 
a great deal too forward in the mistaken points of honour. 
How far did boys and girls who were martyred in the primitive 
Church exceed these swashbucklers in valour! There were no 
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parasites or pot companions to extol them ; they were wounded 
on all hands as well by words as by blows.” 

In noticing the death of Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
fell in a duel with the Duke of Buckingham (1667), he says, 
“Tt was the fault of others which induced that good young man 
to so unlawful an act.” The result of this unfortunate event 
was that Charles, his eldest son, a child of seven years, brought 
up under Protestant influences, soon abjured his religion. He 
was loaded with honours and preferments, and made Duke of 
Shrewsbury by King William, whose cause he had promoted. 
It was he who procured the Act of Parliament which rendered 
abortive the will of the last Catholic Earl, and conferred the 
title and estates on the family of their present possessors. 

Mr. Blundell lays it down as a principle generally conceded, 
that a man whose courage has been notoriously proved can 
honourably refuse to fight. “But how,” he asks, shall a gentle- 
man refuse a challenge without a note of cowardice whose 
valour hath not yet been testified? This let the following story 
teach you. Mr. Langley, of Shropshire, sent a challenge to 
Mr. Owen, a gentleman of the same county, to provoke him, on 
pretence of an injury, to a single duel. Owen returns a denial, 
alleging the laws of God and of the nation for so doing, and 
addeth farther that he shall never decline his usual and well- 
known walks for any fear of Langley, who may find him when 
he pleaseth with his sword by his side, which he shall not doubt 
to manage in his own defence to the damage of a future 
assailant. Langley hereupon assails him in his walk, but is 
opposed strongly, and, in fine, disarmed. He sent him after 
this a second challenge, but receiving the same answer, he 
assaulted his adversary again in the former manner, and just 
with the former success. After all this ado nothing would 
serve our unfortunate champion but a third adventure, which 
proving just the same in all kind of respects with the other 
two, finding himself condemned and the other as much extolled 
by all the country, he was content at length to be quiet.— 
Narravit mihi, Do. Geo. Fox, Jan 22, 1659.” 

How Mr. Blundell himself would have acted in such a case 
is evident from the following remarkable answer which he 
had prepared in anticipation of an expected challenge. Here 
we find the noblest sentiments of a Christian, and the exalted 
courage of a cavalier happily blended. “I have lost much 
blood in defence of the laws, and will not hazard any to 
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break them. I confess I dare not be damned upon any 
account, and I am unwilling to be hanged upon this. I have 
not learnt the ways to evade the hand of justice when I am 
guilty of blood. .In short, I will neither meet you nor any 
man, how strong or weak he may be, with so bad a design ; and 
I propose, by God’s assistance, that the most public or great 
affront that malice can devise against me shall not move me 
from this resolution. If I have done any wrong to you or any 
man else, I will hazard my blood and fortune (in a just and 
honourable way) so far to make amends; and in this I shall 
always be willing to submit to indifferent judges. In the 
meantime, if this answer displease you, I shall never decline the 
walks to which my business leads me out of any fear of your 
sword. But if you will now interpret and publish this to be 
the answer of a coward, I will clearly evince the contrary to you 
and to all the world. I will then invite you to a joint and 
personal hazard, more noble and great by far than what you 
now propose, and yet I will never recede a jot from my first 
resolution.” Mr. Blundell adds in a note that this was under- 
stood as intended to be in the fleet, and if need required in a 
fire-ship. He says that the party from whom he had good 
reason to expect a challenge was “a person of great repute,” 
and from another passage we gather that it was Col. Moore, 
his neighbour of Bank Hall. This gentleman, as the only 
Protestant magistrate in the neighbourhood, had given much 
annoyance to Mr. Blundell and his tenants on the score of 
religion, which was resented by the former. As Col. Moore 
died in Dublin about 1650, having accompanied Cromwell to 
Ireland at the head of a force, this answer must have been 
written before that period. He was one of the regicide 
Members of Parliament whose names we find appended to 
the warrant for the execution of Charles the First. Notwith- 
standing the injuries received from the family, Mr. Blundell, 
on occasion of an epidemic (said to have been small-pox), 
when Mrs. Moore had her husband (Edward Moore, son of the 
Colonel) sick, and three children dead in the house, went no 
less than four times to visit and console her. At this time 
none of her friends durst come near the place, and it is a 
curious sign of the credulity of the age, that Mrs. Moore could 
not be persuaded that her children had succumbed to any 
natural distemper, but ascribed their death to witchcraft. 

One of Mr. Blundell’s London correspondents was the well- 
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known political writer, Roger |’Estrange, afterwards knighted. 
Copies of several letters have been preserved, bearing date 
1664-6, which show the intimate relations that subsisted between 
them. From some passages it would seem that Mr. Blundell 
occasionally contributed items of news for the Weekly Jutelli- 
gencer, published twice a week, to which he was a subscriber 
jointly with a neighbour. This publication was an early attempt 
to furnish a regular news-sheet, but was discontinued after 1666, 
on the determination of Government to issue its own gazette. 
Mr. Blundell seems to have had some difficulty in getting his 
correspondent to put the right address upon his letters. On 
June the Ist, 1664, he says in a postscript: “If you do ever 
remember me again, I pray forget not Liverpool, for your two 
last letters, being directed to Preston (twenty miles off), came 
late to my hand. Liverpool is five from hence, and even from 
thence the passage to us dependeth very often upon the market- 
day.” Again writing the following month from “ Westchester,” 
he says: “ Yours of the 2nd, directed to ‘Crosby in Cheshire,’ I 
have caught to-day in my journey to Chester. I have sent you 
back the skin. You shot six bows over Crosby when you aimed 
at Preston, and now at Cheshire you are three or four short. 
Surely I shall take myself for some great body, for every shaft 
will hit me though shot at random.” He takes his correspond- 
ent to task for crediting the lying reports which were then, as 
now, maliciously propagated to bring Catholics into odium. 
“Concerning the fanatics’ ‘Hogan Mogan’? proposal, I do 
wonder at your faith. This report is false, upon my life, and 
only a peevish revenge upon that sort of people. Their old 
parent, the presbyter, you know, was ever more inclined to lie 
than to swear, except in re gravi, when lying and swearing were 
joined. And you may remember in ’40 and ’41, how they did 
all belie the King’s good subjects. And now, wut rebus letis par 
sit mensura malorum, they are just in the same fashion belying 
their sons. This is a judgment which may last till the third 
or fourth generation, although mercy hath been had already 
upon many thousands. These men may have a large stock, I 
confess, of money and malice; but God forbid that any com- 
bination of theirs should render them considerable to so high 
a degree as you speak of. Mr. Pryn in his ‘ Rome’s Masterpiece’ 


2 ‘Hogan Mogan,” a cant name for the Dutch States; high and mighty, 
extravagant. Howell uses this term in his Familiar Letters, a work with which our 
cavalier is known to have been well acquainted. 
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told us of one rich widow who contributed £400,000 to a Popish 
plot. If the fanatic widows be such, the matter may soon be 
done without a general combination. I was beginning to pray 
for you, not that you may light upon such a widow (although 
it were a noble quarry indeed for a cavalier bachelor to seize 
upon), but that all your care and trouble may have a happy 
and speedy end. This I shall often and better do in secret, 
ostie clauso.” 

In the year 1665, under date, September the 26th, soon 
after the breaking out of the plague, Roger |’Estrange writes : 
“While I am in the world your worth and obligation cannot 
but be in my memory, and I might have given this shorter in 
telling you that I am not yet among the dead, although it would 
be somewhat to find me any way among the living. I stayed 
in that house where you did me the honour to look upon me 
till the churchyard under my window was full above the brim 
and the annoyance of the bodies forced me to change my abode. 
I removed, on Monday last was three weeks, to a part of my 
Lord Northampton’s house at Canbury, from whence.I daily 
attend my business in London with great convenience. But I 
was no sooner departed than followed with an alarm that my 
footman was fallen down-right of the plague, so that I durst 
not remove my family. On the Sunday following he died, and 
truly cast himself away by his own disorder. After him fell 
sick a maid-servant, who, by God’s blessing, on seasonable 
remedies recovered, and so did one of my clerks in like manner. 
By my truth, sir, the ‘newes’ should sleep out the winter if it 
were not necessary to keep the wheel going, and more than that 
I cannot propound.” In his reply, October the 2nd, Mr. Blundell 
says: “I am now more solicitous than ever till you pass your 
quarantine; you stayed so long in that unhappy place. And 
if nothing worse do attend you, your dreams must be of graves 
and corpses for this manya day. I have the horror upon myself 
at this great distance, and that dismal church-yard will not be 
out of my mind. My wife doth thankfully acknowledge your 
kind remembrance, and will not fail to use her beads to your 
best advantage.” His correspondent hastens to satisfy his 
inquiries with an assurance of his safety, and adds, “Tell your 
good lady (good in my conscience both by inclination and 
example, or my good angel misleads me), that I have a greater 
reverence for her beads than either herself or you perhaps are 
aware of.” The next letter is historically interesting, as pointing 
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out the exact period when Government first took the publication 
of the London Gazette into its own hands. “1665, December 2. 
A Secretary of State will take my news-book into its own hand, 
and yet I have no design in the world of getting his business 
into print. Whither shall we next? Now, do you expect to 
know my fault, which as to my matter of forfeiture is (as a 
poor fellow—another poor fellow, I mean—said in like case) 
original sin? The times are like to be stirring, and there’s an 
end on’t. Well! it is not yet gone, but we are upon a tug 
for't. This comes of fooling out a plague in London, when 
others are wise enough to be where they might be sure to do 
their own business, whatever becomes of the King’s; but others 
will take it for a warning. And who forsooth to manage this 
mighty gimcrack of State but the old hand again! John 
Muddyman under correction of his superiors, for there are 
three heads and a half in the new Gazette. However, we are 
as yet upon the intercommon, and therefore, if you love me, if 
you have but a chicken come into the world whole-footed, let 
me hear on’t.” The two friends sympathize with each other, 
and while one criticizes the pilots of the new vessel of State, 
the other makes light of the freight with which it is charged. 
Mr. Blundell says: “As for the new merchant at Oxford (the 
Gazette was first published at Oxford, where the Court sat on 
account of the plague), I have seen some parcels of his ware 
since his late ‘imbarquation’ (this fond word was used in the 
Oxford Gasette the very week before) upon the grand adventure. 
I suppose he will always be well laden, having so many factors 
at one port. We are only in fear that he sends us more abroad 
than he receives in. Iam here shut up in a cloister, and though 
I read some little of the world, I see no more of it this winter 
but to my garden wall. So that I do almost despair to furnish 
you so much as with the whole-footed chicken you ask for. 
But if this club-foot of my own could do you service, you may 
use it according to your pleasure. About Easter (or in May 
at the farthest) I think I shall break my chain and take another 
frisk in the world, and if I find but a Dutch oar on the strand, 
or a French cock-boat, you shall have speedy notice of the 
wreck,” 

No later communications between the parties have been 
preserved, with the exception of a letter of compliment written 
by Mr. Blundell when in London, 1681, excusing himself to Sir 
Roger for not calling to wish him farewell. The latter appears 
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to have avoided a quarrel with Government on the score of the 
injury done him by the new enterprize, and was permitted to 
retain his post of Censor of the Press. He was afterwards 
employed by the Court as a political writer, and did good 
service in denouncing the iniquities of Titus Oates, though 
threatened by some who wished this monster to escape un- 
punished—which he practically did. Sir Roger I'Estrange 
survived Mr. Blundell, and died in 1704, at the advanced age 
of eighty-eight. His translations of Seneca, 4¢sop’s Fables, 
Josephus, &c. were once held in some esteem, but have now 
become obsolete. Clean copies of one of his latest productions, 
the Odservator, in two folio volumes, are to be met with in 
several libraries ; but we fear that it would be no inconsiderable 
penance to wade through its double columns. 
T. E.G. 


VOL. XV. (NEW SERIES). 











A Long Day in Norway. 





CHAPTER I. 
FROM HULL TO BERGEN. 


For the last two years we have been screwing up our courage 
to make the vacation ramble the following pages are designed 
to describe ; and now that we have got home again, we look 
back with mingled feelings of amusement and shame at the 
erroneous ideas that we had somehow or other got into our 
head, painting in our imagination such wrong pictures of what 
was before us. 

The North Sea seemed, if not an impassable barrier, at least 
a sea of storms; and the three days to be given to it, as too 
great a sacrifice of comfort to be repaid by anything Norway 
could show us. And then the country itself, when reached by 
such hours of suffering, was it not a kind of inhospitable desert, 
to which the daring traveller must bring his own provisions if 
he would not be starved outright, or live upon bread like nothing 
so much as bandbox, and drink beer which was at best a mild 
form of turpentine? And then the few cities, were they not all 
reeking with the odour of saltfish and oil; and were not the 
roads so narrow and rough that no carriage with more than one 
horse and one person could traverse them? And so on, through 
a long, dreary, and frightful catalogue of discouragements, the 
intending tourist had to toil when he turned to books about this 
unknown land. 

What is our experience? We do not deny that there is a 
substratum of truth underlying this bold edifice of misrepre- 
sentation, just enough to prevent one from contradicting it, and 
yet not enough to justify what has been said about it. We are 
not much giving to “roughing it,” nor do we delight in wild 
adventures, nor feel a pleasure in going without food. A stormy 
sea is not a thing we desiderate, nor are our tastes given to stale 
salt-fish or rancid oil. Yet have we enjoyed our trip to 
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Norway, and look forward to repeating it again at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The truth is, that Norway is every year visited by more 
tourists, who are neither fishing nor sporting men, and who have 
not yachts to live in. The consequence is that every kind of 
accommodation is steadily improving and growing up to the 
moderate requirements of this class. The Hull vessels are 
excellent, and the voyage across not at all to be dreaded by 
any except very bad sailors. The hotels at Bergen and 
Christiania, and at some other places are excellent, and almost 
everywhere in a day’s march comfortable quarters and fair food 
will be met with. Tourists must not look for, in a poor 
and little frequented country like Norway, the luxuries of 
travelling which they can command in Switzerland. But on 
the other hand there are charms of nature which cannot be 
found, in such combinations, elsewhere. Scotland has its long 
line of western coast scenery, and Switzerland has its miles of 
glaciers, but Norway has both united on a grander scale than 
either can show. While, over and above these glorious features, 
which make its fifteen hundred miles of coast unrivalled in 
Europe, it has its waterfalls, or fossen, with which neither 
country has anything to compare, and its perpetual daylight 
for the summer season, and its ever-present sun in the arctic 
regions, which made our “long day in Norway,” and throw a 
charm over all which never fails to startle and delight. 

But all this will be better understood by the reader if he 
will have patience to follow us in our Wanderings. We shall 
divide what we have to write into chapters, as of old, for 
convenience of reference, but we shall deviate so far as to 
make our pages a kind of journal, which will better suit our 
purpose in using the notes we took at the time and on the spot. 

As so much of our time is spent on board ship, we naturally 
fall into nautical habits and keep a kind of log-book, but in 
truth it is but a landsman’s log, filled with all kinds of crude 
thoughts and superficial observations, and altogether unlike the 
real thing in which a sailor delights to record his accurate 
measurements and deep soundings; so that, if any adventurous 
reader should sail by our log, he will have need to keep his 
eyes wide open and to look sharp for rocks where our indolence 
has registered open sea, and may at times find towns—or what 
in Norway count as such—in places by which we dozed in the 
night sun or slept soundly at any spare moment. Of course 
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we shall not intentionally mislead, nor pretend to describe what 
we have not ourselves seen; but a voyage of several weeks to 
a landsman in such strange waters and amid such intricate 
coast lines, with daylight ever in our eyes and sleep snatched 
as it were at odd times out of the bright sunshine, and thus 
in the midst of a constant struggle between tired nature seeking 
its sweet restorer, gentle sleep, and the excited imagination ever 
craving and wakefully expecting fresh scenes of grandeur—amid 
all this bewilderment, our readers must pardon us if our pages 
are at times hazy and our pen as erratic as the course of our 
good ship the Jonas Lie. 

There are two ways of getting to Norway, as of getting to 
India. There is the overland and the long sea route. The 
timid may cross from Dover to Calais and work their way by 
rail: a very overland route indeed which has at least this 
advantage, that it reduces the sea passage to the least possible, 
to say nothing of the countries it opens up in its long march. 
But for the descendant of the Hardy Norseman—as almost 
every Englishman feels himself to be when contemplating this 
visit to the land of his forefathers, when, in short, going ome— 
the sea becomes for a time his native element, and so he makes 
for Hull and secures his berth on board one of Wilson’s steamers 
for the Norwegian port he has selected for his landing-place. 

To be accurate, there are other “ports besides Hull from 
which the tourist may reach Norway, but Hull seems the 
recognized starting-point and Wilson the true friend in need, 
coming to your aid in every emergency, answering all kinds of 
necessary and unnecessary inquiries with exemplary patience 
and diligence; not only sending you pleasantly across the 
North Sea to any of the chief ports, but securing your berth 
in Norwegian steamers to carry you on to the northernmost 
regions. So to Hull we went, after a preliminary run from 
Dublin by Chester, Leeds, and York to Scarborough, whence 
we looked upon that North Sea of ill repute which we were so 
soon to cross. We bid farewell to railways at Hull on 

Thursday, July g—when we find our way through many 
windings, across swing bridges, and what seems to a stranger 
the inexplicable confusion of a very docky seaport, to our good 
ship the Domino, which is to carry us and many other 
wanderers to Bergen. It is late in the evening when we set 
sail and work our way through narrow locks and narrower 
streets of ships, round sharp turnings, and between overhanging 
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steamers and underlying boats, and find ourselves at length in 
the broad open waters which in the gloom of night might be 
mistaken for the open sea, did not the lights on both sides tell 
us we are in the broad Humber, and that we have some miles 
to go ere the North Sea opens upon us. So we retire to our 
cabin and try, not unsuccessfully, to accustom ourselves to the 
sort of thing which has to do duty as a bed for those whose 
hotel is on the waters. We perhaps grumbled a little at the 
limited space which passed muster as a double cabin ; but this 
was in our days of freshness, and with the memory of the 
sumptuous bed-rooms of the Royal Hotel at Scarborough vivid 
in our mind; but the day came when we looked back with 
longing to the close quarters of the Domino, and felt that wider 
space was dearly purchased at the sacrifice of privacy. 

Friday, July 5.—It is pleasant to get up and stretch our legs 
on deck in the fresh morning, even when the legs are not as yet 
quite nautical, and the freshness is some of the freshest. The 
Domino is a lively vessel, much given to rolling, and seems as 
little able to maintain its equilibrium as the passengers. Practice 
is said to make perfect, and as we had certainly plenty of the 
former, we made some small progress towards the latter: so we 
learned to time our motions to those of the ship, and rolled on 
together accordantly. The first morning on board ship has the 
charm of novelty. The dreaded North Sea proved to be far 
less fierce and stormy than imagination had pictured it. Indeed 
the rolling was due rather to our lack of freight than to any 
violence of the waves. It seems there is but little trade between 
Hull and Bergen, and so our Domino rose gallantly high above 
the waves, and scarcely deigned to bury her keel in the waters. 
And thus the rolling was a kind of swagger in which this high 
disdain eventuated, and we, like many a humble follower of 
a big man, paid the penalty of vulgar brag. 

So in the fresh morning breeze we stagger about ; and thus 
are brought somewhat abruptly into contact with our fellow- 
travellers, and make sudden acquaintance by the novel process 
of running them down. The awkward manceuvres which are 
necessitated excite mirth and good feeling, and we are thus 
literally shaken together. Attendance at meals is fairly good, 
as well on the part of the passengers as on that of the stewards ; 
but with a suspicious absence of ladies. Indeed it was not until 

Saturday, July 6—that all the passengers appeared, and then 
many gentlemen, who had on Friday passed for bachelors or 
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widowers, came up with their wives and daughters from those 
inner depths to which the ladies had mysteriously retired when 
coming on board on Thursday. The occasional showers and 
the cold wind which had escorted us across the North Sea 
politely retired when we neared land, as though they had no 
place there, or were resolved not to mar by any ill-timed 
importunity the enjoyment of our first day in Norway. 
Stavanger is our first landing-place, where we have to discharge 
most of our cargo and one or two passengers. Like most 
Norwegian towns, it stands in a natural harbour, or rather up 
a fjord out of the reach of the fierce storms which the North 
Sea so plenteously supplies in the long winter, and so Stavanger 
builds itself fearlessly upon a jutting promontory, and spreads 
itself gracefully along the margin of the salt sea, which lies 
basking in the bright midday sun. Our approach is through 
a narrow channel, which curves its sinuous way between low 
round-headed rocky islands and opens out on both sides the 
promontory into lake-like expansions. Low, weather worn and 
glacier ground, are many of these outlying barriers which guard 
the pretty town from the rude ocean beyond. Little of the 
picturesque is there about most of them, for the storms of 
centuries have swept away all that storm could rend; but at 
places on the land side, and of course facing the town itself, 
there are many tokens of cultivation, and a variety of outline 
which denotes something more than strength. Outside is the 
work ; here, within, is the repose, the home as it were of the 
rough artisan which finds place for simple beauty and artistic 
refinement when the hard work is over. 

So Stavanger stands prettily enough upon this triangle of 
land; its streets rise up from the margin of the sea to the 
overhanging heights, and many a pretty view did we enjoy from 
the hills to which they lead, over the winding /Yord which 
narrows into tiny channels, and spreads out into broad lakes, 
combining the fresh clean saltness of the ocean with the especial 
charm of inland lake and river scenery. Stavanger is not a 
large town—at least it would not be considered such except in 
Norway—but it has a very fine thirteenth century Cathedral, of 
which it is justly proud, seeing how rare such buildings are in 
the land. But it shows its pride in a way which places of 
greater name would do well to imitate. It keeps its Cathedral 
in excellent repair, and leaves it open all day long for inspection 
—nay, such confidence has the city in the reverence and intelli- 
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gence of its visitors, that it appoints no guardian to protect it 
or to explain its architectural features. We should describe it, as 
Norman nave with Early English choir; but we have need to be 
careful in using these terms in Norway, for it looks very much 
as if both these orders were really Norwegian, and that we got 
them, as we did so many other national characteristics, from 
this cradle of our race. However this may be, the design is 
good, and the execution worthy of the design. We can hardly 
say the same for the pulpit, at least judging it by what we have 
seen of wood carving and painting elsewhere. It would not 
pass muster at Munich, still less in our own land of Quaker 
colourlessness. But it must be allowed that it has a local 
character, which never should be despised. The artist’s mind 
was reverent, and the design simple; but the execution seems 
to have been confided to that school of carvers which devotes its 
time and thoughts to figure-heads for ships. There are some 
old monuments of the same quaint school, which however have 
been relegated to a couple of sacristies, which they cumber 
without adorning. 

We had opportunities enough for studying the domestic 
architecture of Stavanger, for we traversed most of its streets 
in an ineffectual attempt to get to the Domino. Well-nigh 
every street terminates at the waterside, and with its own 
particular warehouse. Our task was to find the one to 
which our vessel was moored. At length a couple of students 
took us in hand, explained the route in excellent English, and 
yet insisted on showing us the whole of the way, a mark of 
polite attention that much impressed us at the time, but to 
which we soon grew accustomed. Indeed, as time went on and 
experience increased, we grew almost ashamed to ask questions 
of this kind, so excessive was the attention we received and so 
great the trouble people gave themselves to show us the way. 
But to return to the domestic architecture. The houses are 
built of wood, on a stone or brick foundation, which rises some 
feet above ground, and in very many cases is the only way of 
getting a level surface for the wooden structure. Sometimes 
the woodwork reveals itself in its roughness, at others it is 
painted, and not unfrequently it is coated with a white cement 
which is worked into mouldings and architectural decorations, 
and passes easily for a stone building, until a closer inspection 
shows it to be but a veneering. Indeed, so fond are the people 
of woodwork, that when they venture upon the unusual extrava- 
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gance of a stone or brick house, they are careful to line it 
throughout with wainscot. We were told that stone is too costly 
to work, and so the noble pine forests are disappearing ; for 
they have to supply fuel for burning as well as the houses in 
which it is burnt. 

We are all on board again for dinner, after our two hours’ 
sojourn in Stavanger; and away we steam from the pleasant 
city which gave us so favourable an impression of Norway. 
We are all in good spirits, and none have to retire below, for 
the sea voyage is over, at least as far as possible roughness is 
concerned. And now our coasting voyage of some fifteen 
hundred miles has begun, and we are to laugh at the wild 
weather which may rage beyond our stone walls and bid 
defiance to the North Sea and its companion, the Arctic Ocean. 
Not that the Domino is to carry us to the North Cape and the 
land of the long day: she is too wide to thread many of the 
narrow straits which lie before us, and too long to turn in 
the sharp curves of our mazy way; but she is to carry us a 
day’s voyage on our route and to deposit us at Bergen, where 
the Jonas Lie is to receive us for many a day. 

And now Stavanger is fading out of sight; the narrow 
passage -by which we left the open sea is far behind, a wider 
channel carries us off to the North—that North which is to be 
day by day the loadstar of our course, that North which is to 
unfold to us arctic regions and their stupendous characteristics, 
the rugged cliffs, the mile upon mile of glacier, the deep sea and 
its wonders. Our course is now between the mainland and the 
almost continuous line of islands which guard it. At times it 
is as straight as a canal, then it opens out into a lake, and then 
closes into so narrow a channel that we wonder how the Domino 
can pass safely, when the rocks seem almost to touch her sides ; 
but it is the deep sea after all, and the rocks drop down in 
perpendicular lines and leave no shelving shore to impede our 
passage. At times the barriers part as we cross the entrance 
to some fjord, and give us a glimpse of the open sea; however, 
it is only a reminder and not a refresher. The water road 
grows more irregular; in and out the good ship winds its way, 
and as we glide along we gaze in silent awe at the low, rounded 
masses of rock which in places have been worn down almost to 
the level of the water in the fierce fight they have waged with 
the stormy ocean beyond. They have stood their ground, and 
hold it, but at what a cost! Their grandeur of outline has gone, 
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the soaring headland, the steep precipice, have been torn away, 
and the bare trunk remains. “Glacier action,” says a learned 
Scot, and perhaps he is right. The smooth rounded head is not 
the wearing action of water, but the grinding of the glacier. 
And thus the mind is led in a new direction, and pictures to 
itself that frightful period when these fjords, lakes, and rivers 
were silent in icy death, and when the only motion was the slow 
creeping of the ever-advancing and ever-growing glacier. 

Well, doubtless the heavy work was thus accomplished ; but 
ocean had its after play, and tore out every weak limb and 
bared every stony bone, until it left but these grim skeletons to 
mock what it could not destroy, and to make hideous the giant 
warders of the land. But nature seldom leaves such scenes as 
these without gentler tokens of its power; and patient and 
industrious man has wrought among these wrecks and waifs, 
and out of these very ruins has brought the beauty of fertility 
and the sweet charm of rural life. Every now and then the eye 
rests upon green patches and small farms, bright and balmy in 
the glory of new-mown hay ; with quaint red wooden houses to 
glow amid the green: and surely the barren surroundings give 
a deeper glow to these bright colours, and themselves derive a 
fresh grandeur from the contrast thus presented. 

Onward we sail, evening comes on and passes into night. 
Is it indeed night? Our watches say so, and yet one can read 
by this night-light at eleven o'clock as easily as in broad day. 
In truth we have done with night, as far at least as darkness is 
concerned : it is and will continue perpetual day, for are we not 
on our way to the bright North, to the land of the midnight 
sun, and are we not already upon the skirts of that mantle of 
brightness which for many a day—or rather for one long day 
of months—will clothe with its glory this favoured land. We 
try to realize this fact; and if we cannot adapt ourselves to the 
new order of things, and give up sleep with darkness, we may 
at least darken our little cabin, close the shutters over the port- 
holes, and shut our eyes tightly against the untimely brightness. 

Sunday, July 7—We awake very soon. It is just one o’clock 
in the morning, and we are evidently at Bergen, judging by the 
tramping overhead, and the dragging about of luggage, and the 
rattling of chains and bawling of sailors. But we close our eyes 
again, for what is the use of going ashore in the middle of the 
night? “Charlie dear, do get up; we are all going ashore; 
everybody is up. The custom-house officers are waiting ; 
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nobody will be ready to-morrow: the offices will be closed.” 
So moans a plaintive female voice. Charlie rises, and so do we ; 
and are up on the deck in the bright night or morning light. 
Our luggage is soon ready—custom-house work is here a 
pleasant fiction—and a boat carries us ashore, and we walk 
to our comfortable hotel (Holdt’s), and find everybody up as 
though it were midday. So the plaintive voice is right, and we 
were right in profiting by the advice which was not intended for 
us. Thus, if the perpetual light seemed our enemy in keeping 
us awake at bed-time, it proved to be our friend in doing the 
same with the hotel people. The courteous host receives us 
with a bright smile, and the servants have none of that sleepy 
surly look which would scowl at an arrival at two o'clock in the 
morning in any less northern land. 

It is growing already difficult to keep our journal correctly : 
for going to bed on shore and rising at an ordinary hour in the 
morning, it seems the right thing to start afresh and to begin 
again. 

Sunday, July 7—Bergen is a very pleasant place—when it 
does not rain: which however, if report speaks true, is about 
twice a week; and, moreover, when it rains, it rains with a 
vengeance. We are afraid to say how many inches of rainfall 
there are in the year. Some weak-minded person said that it is 
the raining monarch of Norway, and indeed it is the wettest place 
in the world. Everybody expects rain here, and is seldom 
disappointed. It is said that a matter-of-fact Dutchman once 
sailed into Bergen when the sun was shining brightly, and sailed 
out again at once, under the impression that he must be some- 
where else. Well, we came in like the legendary Hollander in 
bright weather, but, unlike him, remained three days and sailed 
out again in weather which was bright and warm enough for 
Italy. So perhaps Bergen is slandered by towns which may 
well envy her beauty. Not indeed that the city is beautiful 
in itself, but its setting is beautiful exceedingly, surpassing 
Stavanger, which surpasses most places. It is difficult to 
describe it in ordinary language. We may say that the harbour 
is land-locked, and the land water-locked. Two strong arms 
stretch out and grasp the waters of the bay, while the waters 
cling to, and entwine themselves in the breast of the city. The 
shipping is bright and lively; streets tumble down headlong to 
welcome it. Indeed, one is so steep that a road had to be cut 
in zigzags from side to side to render traffic possible ; and so 
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the carts and carioles work their way up the street from side 
to side of the road, as though the little vessels had boldly sailed 
inland and were tacking up the hill in the teeth of an unfavour- 
able wind. . 

But if the streets run down headlong to the harbour, they 
also rise to the ramparts and to the non-commercial shores. 
So when the shops weary—as indeed they soon do, having little 
of interest to display—you have only to turn up, and be sure 
the street ends on a rocky eminence which overhangs the waters 
below, and commands the lofty hills which shut them in beyond. 
These hills are gay with beautiful villas in the midst of pretty 
gardens, and are themselves commanded by real mountains, 
which back without stunting them. We hear Mass in a fine, 
new, stone Catholic church. The Bergenese had little or no 
hand in raising it, for the people are Lutheran and have but 
little sympathy with Catholics. It is the fruit of the zealous 
exertions of the excellent Prefect Apostolic and his little band 
of missionary priests, who raised the needful funds in foreign 
lands—our own contributing no small share. 

The raising here, as elsewhere in Norway, of the material 
fabric is now being followed by the gradual conversion of the 
people to the Old Faith which gave so many and such noble 
saints and martyrs to their land. The work will be sure if slow; 
and when we saw the scanty congregation in the really noble 
edifice, we found consolation in the thought suggested by the 
scene around: that, as the material stones were wrought at 
great cost and raised slowly one upon the other with much toil, 
yet in the end the church is large, commafding and undecay- 
ing ; so may we believe that the spiritual temple will by degrees 
grow up, soul built on soul, until the Church of St. Olaf is once 
more the Church of Norway. 

The people are religious in their way, and as such are slow 
to change ; but impressions among such are as lasting as they 
are difficult to make. These Norsemen are made of sturdy 
stuff, they have the patient energy of the sea kings of old, silent 
and thoughtful, resolute and persevering, they are hard to win, 
but certainly will repay the toil which brings them home once 
more. So the apostles of Norway work on in hope—content 
to gather in what is as yet a scant harvest, but sowing fresh 
seed in every direction and at every opportunity. 

After Mass we stroll about the town, or rather under the 
long avenues of trees which climb gently up the sides of the 
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hills which shut it in on two sides. Pleasant indeed are these 
shady walks, in which the fierce rays of the sun are tempered 
in heat and glare, while bright scenes of mingled land and 
water, lake, river, gardens, hills, and mountains spread in 
panoramic confusion below and around. There is a charm 
about these ever-growing and varying heights which is irre- 
sistible ; they adapt themselves to every taste, almost to every 
whim: the broad avenue, with its frequent benches at special 
points of view; the narrower path which winds now up now 
down amid the lower heights, the wilder way which leads to the 
real mountains beyond ; all are here within reach, and all alike 
are rich in varied and ever-pleasing views. But for a while our 
climbing propensities are kept in check by sounds of military 
music from the great square or garden in the middle of the 
town, which yet is on the margin of an inland lake, so mingled 
are sea and land. 

Excellent is the music, from what we are told is the best 
military band in Norway ; and though the audience is evidently 
not fashionable, but domestic (yet with no want of mutual 
politeness, and with an utter absence of roughism), the music 
is of a high class, and Wagner seems as popular here as in 
more refined circles in other lands. It seems the fashionable 
day is Wednesday, and Sunday is given up to the servants and 
the ever-present tourists. 

After dinner the climbing fit came-strong upon us; and 
seeing a lofty vane which stands clear against the sky, evidently 
marking a noted point of view, we make for it guideless. The 
level street is soon left, indeed there is little that is level here, 
where nature is very resolute to have her own way, and where 
hardy Norsemen take things as they come, and are in this 
respect little inclined to dispute Nature’s uneven paths. So 
the short street ends in a rough staircase, in itself a kind of 
street, and lands us in time in another above, and then a lofty 
wall cuts off all further advance. Ignorant strangers as we 
were, we turn back and try our fortune in another direction. 
Had we to do it again, with increased knowledge, we should 
push open a door in the wall and find the way continued within, 
as we did on other occasions when we may be said to have 
learned the way to find our way. However, we are picked up 
in our wanderings by a gentleman who had watched us, and 
who, like a true Norwegian as he is, not only turns upon his 
steps to show us the way, but devotes the rest of the evening to 
our guidance. 
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Monday, July 8—We give up the morning to business: 
changing English banknotes into Norwegian, and some of these 
latter into little silver coins of still less value than the notes, 
which varied from one shilling to ten. We had been advised 
to do this, as in the country parts we should find small money 
absolutely necessary. Well, in truth, we did not find our bag 
of especial use. Somehow the notes seemed more in request, 
and the money went in greater sums than the small coins 
implied. The present currency of the country is not difficult 
to master, being in ove and sroner, one hundred of the former 
equalling one of the latter, whose equivalent is about thirteen 
pence. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark combine in this new 
system, which in a few years will be the only legal currency. 
But as in Germany, where the mark is superseding all the 
various ancient coins of the States which now constitute the new 
Empire, so here the passing system is not yet extinct, and 
especially in country districts the old coins are current and 
reckoning is made in them. So we have dollars and skillings 
(pronounced shillings), which have to be converted into kroner 
and ore, much to the distraction of slow reckoners, whether 
native or foreign: the old familiar sounds with such new values 
adding not a little to our confusion ; and it is some time before 
a Briton works the fact into his mind, that thirty shillings make 
a crown, which is yet only worth thirteen pence. 

And now our money matters being arranged, our readers 
having a share in our calculations, we pay a visit to the good 
ship which is to be our home upon the waters for some time. 
Our berths have been long since secured by the Wilsons of Hull, 
whose watchful care is still over us, and whose agents are in 
every port to render all imaginable assistance. So Wilson at 
Bergen hands us over to Gunderson, whose “ Bergen-Nordland 
Steamship Company” despatch every Saturday from Christiania 
one of their vessels to the Nordkap, the celebrated North Cape 
extremity of Norway and Europe. Our vessel is the Jonas Lie 
(pronounced Jonah Lee), with whose Captain Falck we make 
acquaintance, and whom we hold in benediction as a model of 
commanders, ruling by firm yet gentle sway alike over crew and 
passengers. This is but a visit of state and curiosity combined, 
a peep as it were into our future life—a glimpse of our future 
island home and of the reigning monarch. We do not sail till 
Wednesday, for the Jonas Lie does not hasten on its course, but 
lingers a while, according to rule, after its voyage hither from 
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Christiania on the eastern coast, round the south to this port on 
the west. 

After dinner—these early dinners divide the day so pleasantly 
and give so much time fore and aft (we are growing nautical 
already)—after dinner we have another and a more extensive, 
and of necessity a higher, ramble. Of course we are soon at 
the shore, for the sea makes itself at home here in every 
direction; our new coins come at once into request, and 
we are somewhat startled at being asked six shillings by the 
ferry-woman, though now we know that it means something less 
than twopence halfpenny. There are tiny steamers that would 
carry us across the fjord, but we naturally prefer the fair Lady 
of the Lake, though at this heavier cost. 

Our path on landing lies up a broad avenue of trees, the 
usual road at Bergen, which winds at times in gentle sweeps, 
and occasionally with a steep climb, to the mountains that are 
close upon us. As we rise and turn, Bergen spreads more 
plainly below us: the fjord with its many windings, the harbour 
with its gay shipping, the overhanging cliffs with their crowning 
citadel and fortifications, and the gentle hills that close so 
lovingly around, and with which we are now on a level. But 
the highroad is not high enough for our ambition, and so we 
breast the overhanging mountain, and at what one of us main- 
tains to be two thousand feet high, we look down upon the hills 
we climbed yesterday, and beyond in another direction upon the 
broad windings of the Hardanger Fjord, until it is lost amid the 
far distant mountains. 

Tuesday, July 9—One more day in Bergen. So we ramble 
about the streets looking out, as every tourist seems to do here 
and everywhere else in Norway, for old silver. This is the 
prevailing “craze””—old spoons, old cups—every one is like the 
wicked magician in A/adin, ready to exchange new for old, 
while the inhabitants themselves are like the foolish old mother, 
giving up the rare and curious for bright shining kroner. 
However, we content ourselves with looking, and keep our 
new money for more needful purchases. The old Church of 
St. Nicolas stands inviting inspection, not exactly with open 
door, which might admit more than bipeds, but with the pro- 
tection of a latch only, and so we enter and inspect it in silence 
and at our leisure, a privilege this which all can appreciate who 
have elsewhere undergone the infliction of a guide. It is what 
at home we should call a fine Norman church, with single 
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roundheaded windows. Curiously enough the roof of the nave 
is higher than that of the chancel without, but lower within. 

St. Nicolas’ is called the German Church; and indeed this 
quarter of the city has still a sort of German character about it, 
as well it may, seeing that the Hanseatic League had its factory 
here almost from its foundation by King Olaf Kyrre in the 
tenth century. The trade is of course in fish; but of this we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter, when we, as it were, go 
into the trade and learn all about it: At present we just glance 
at the stores, turn up our tourist noses at the fishy smell, and 
pass on to scenes of sweeter perfume; which are indeed easy 
enough to find, without any especial condemnation of the fish, 
as the comparison is with the new-mown hay just now covering 
and adorning the surrounding hills. Now as these hills rise 
abruptly out of and overhang the streets, and as the hay is 
literally hung up to dry on lines stretched on poles like clothes 
from the wash-tub, the pleasant, pungent odour fills the air on 
all sides and overcomes every other scent but that still more 
pungent one of the stockfish. Our after-dinner walk — for 
although we go on board to-day, we do not sail till midnight— 
is along the broad street which stretches beneath the lower 
heights we climbed on Sunday. The street soon comes to an 
end, at a quaint old city gate, and then develops into a pleasant 
road, which of course has a double row of fine trees to shade it. 
Soon it sweeps past a beautiful cemetery, bright and sweet with 
flowers innumerable ; flowers that are fresh and well tendered ; 
with no sign above ground to correspond with the work of 
decay which is going on underneath. Each group of graves has 
generally in the midst of it a broad stone or iron seat, but no 
kneeling-place, where friends seem to come and meditate, but 
not to pray. It has a philosophical look, but does not respond 
to Catholic instincts. Onward the road winds, but in the most 
erratic, perhaps undignified, but yet very good-natured and 
pleasant manner. It looks as though the gardens had first 
been laid out in the sunniest spots, with special regard to aspect, 
then neat houses had been dropped down in the midst of them 
with an eye to views, and, last of all, the road had been laid out 
to pick them up and to make them accessible, and much trouble 
it has to do this gathering work, wandering now up-hill to 
aspiring villas, and then dropping down and turning almost 
back upon itself to look out for snug cottages, hiding away amid 
their trees and flowers. 
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What road could be devised pleasanter than this, where the 
gardens are not shut in by jealous walls, the upward sweep is 
to the mountain-topped hills, and down below is the ubiquitous 
sea, where here inland is at most a river or a lake, while at 
times it dwarfs itself down in very wanton fun into a narrow 
stream or a piece of ornamental water. And while we look on 
this last, basking and twinkling in the sun, a little steamboat 
dashes round a small promontory, full of people who are 
excursioning in their suburbs or hastening home to the pleasant 
houses dotted on the undulating banks. It is but a walk from 
the city to the tiny pier below, but in truth the ancient sea kings 
have left behind them a progeny whose home is on the deep. 

And now we bid adieu to pleasant Bergen, and go on board 
the Jonas Lie, which is to carry us many a hundred mile to the 
northernmost point of Europe. 


H. B. 
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PROVIDENCE has singularly favoured Belgium by appointing so 
many great and good bishops to watch over the spiritual welfare 
of its people. To name only those of modern times, and to 
recount however briefly their good deeds, would be no easy task- 
Cardinal Granvelle, in politics the equal and in many other 
respects the superior of Richelieu and Mazarin, would fittingly 
head the list. Lavinus Torrentius, the second Bishop of 
Antwerp, would as a zealous pastor and eloquent scholar 
occupy a foremost place. In later times, De Broglie, Bishop 
of Ghent, who almost alone withstood the wrath of the First 
Napoleon, and courageously defied the Dutch tyrant in defence 
of the rights of the Church, must be named among the most 
glorious champions of the faith in a century that has, thank God, 
seen so many valiant champions fighting the good fight. Nor, 
in still more recent times,.can we pass over unmentioned the 
learned Malou, Bishop of Bruges, whose deep learning was only 
less profound than his humble piety. Yet amid all these eminent 
Bishops of Belgium, there is not one around whom more 
imperishable glory has settled than around John Henry, Count 
de Franckenberg, Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin and Primate 
of Belgium. 

The opponent of Joseph the Second in his attempt to 
enslave the Church, and the victim of the French Revolution, 
was born at Grosslogau, a fortified town on the Oder, in the 
diocese of. Breslau, on September 18th, 1726. John Henry 
Ferdinand, for such were the names he was given at baptism, 
was the second son of Otho, Count de Franckenberg, by his 
first wife, the Countess Kuhnburg, sister to the Archbishop of 
Prague. The Count belonged to a noble family of Silesia, and 
possessed large properties in that province. When, however, 
that province was seized in 1740 by the Prussians, he lost the 
greater portion of his fortune by remaining true to the house of 
Austria. Maria Teresa rewarded his fidelity in many ways, 
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among others by naming his son John to a cornetcy in a cavalry 
regiment. God destined the child for a nobler career. His 
elder brother had entered the Society of Jesus, and John early 
asked to follow his brother’s example. By the care of his pious 
mother he began his studies in a College of the Jesuits in his 
birthplace, and subsequently continued them at the University 
of Breslau, then under the direction of his former masters. At 
the end of his course of philosophy he received Minor Orders 
from the hands of the Prince Bishop of Breslau, and was made 
Canon of the Cathedral. By the advice of his Bishop, and with 
his father’s consent, he went to Rome to pursue his theological 
studies. He entered the German College, that institution which, 
founded by St. Ignatius, has given to the Church in Germany so 
many valiant labourers. He was nineteen years of age when, on 
December 14th, 1745, he put on the red cassock, so symbolical 
of future struggles, worn by the students of the College. Four 
years later he was ordained priest, and wore the cap and ring 
of doctor of divinity. Of the twenty-five propositions defended 
by the young doctor on taking out his degree, one related to the 
power aud jurisdiction of bishops, and foreshadowed curiously 
enough the position so strenuously defended a few years later 
against the encroachments of the civil power, when the student 
had become a Prince and Prelate of the Church. The learned 
Pontiff, Benedict the Fourteenth, was present in the Church of 
St. Ignatius in‘ Rome when the doctor’s insignia were given to 
the youthful De Franckenberg. The latter was afterwards 
admitted to a private audience of the Sovereign Pontiff, who 
embraced him tenderly, exclaiming, as he examined the pro- 
positions defended, “ Molto bene! molto bene!” And the great 
Pope pointed ‘out the young man to those around, saying aloud, 
“In him the Church will one day have a great man!” The 
words were prophetic. 

A year later De Franckenberg returned home. Maria Teresa 
offered him several rich benefices under certain conditions. These 
were respectfully refused, on the ground that the conditions 
under which they were offered would render their acceptance 
simoniacal. The great Empress admired the open character of 
the young priest, and resolved, as soon as possible, to name him 
to an episcopal see. As a preparation for this she sent him to 
Goritz, to aid the Vicar-Apostolic there to prepare the road for 
erecting a bishopric in that town. II] health forced De Franc- 
kenberg to return home again, after three years of hard 
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missionary work. He was subsequently appointed to various 
posts by the Archbishop of Prague. One of these posts gave 
him the right of pontificating throughout the diocese. It also 
obliged him to pass long hours in hearing confessions, to sing 
High Mass and Vespers daily, and to preach every Sunday, in 
Latin, to the Canons of the Cathedral. All these duties 
De Franckenberg fulfilled with the greatest exactitude and 
devotion. The chapter of the church of Alt-Bunzlau, of which 
he was the mitred dean, speaks of him at this time in its 
records as “a good and holy man of thirty-three years of age.”? 
At the commencement of 1759 the Cardinal d’Alsace, Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, died in that city, a prelate who resembled in 
virtue and character the saintly bishops of the early ages of the 
Church. The Austrian Government had the right to name his 
successor. The Spanish Government had always been accus- 
tomed, before naming any one to fill a vacant see in Belgium, 
to consult the Bishops of the Low Countries as to the choice to 
be made. The Cabinet of Vienna, with its love for centrali- 
zation, abandoned this sage practice. Within three weeks of the 
Cardinal d’Alsace’s death, a new occupant was named to fill the 
vacant see. On the 27th of January, 1759, Maria Teresa, acting 
on good advice, appointed John Henry de Franckenberg to be 
Archbishop of Mechlin. Pope Clement the Thirteenth approved 
the appointment by Bulls, dated May 28th following. On 
July 15th, feast of St. Henry, the Archbishop elect received 
consecration and the pallium from the hands of the Archbishop 
of Vienna, assisted by two other bishops, and/in presence of the 
Emperor Francis the First and Maria Teresa, at the imperial 
chapel of Schénbrunn. The new Archbishop immediately 
afterwards confirmed two of his sisters and a niece. Maria 
Teresa then made the Prelate a Privy Councillor, and gave him 
a pectoral cross set with precious stones. Two months later he 
left Vienna for the Low Countries. On the 27th of September, 
in the midst of great pomp and rejoicing, he made his entry into 
Mechlin, and proceeded at once to the Cathedral to venerate the 
relics of St. Rumbold, and to receive the homage of the chapter 
and the authorities of the city. The hearts of his flock were 
already his, for his good fame had gone before him. The 
Archbishop of Vienna, who had been the coadjutor of the 
Cardinal d’Alsace, had written in terms of highest eulogy to 
the Chapter of Mechlin to announce the choice the Empress 


1 Canon Claessens, Revue Catholigue, new series, vol. ix. p. 9. 
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had made. And because of this letter the Provost, Dean, and 
Chapter had answered, “ We will welcome our new Archbishop 
with the same honour and love that we always had for the 
dearly loved Father whom death has taken from us.”? Their 
affections and their trust were not misplaced. 

The new Archbishop trod in the footsteps of his saintly 
predecessor along the path of virtue. He rose, summer and 
winter, at five o'clock, and, after reciting the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Rosary, said Mass, and made afterwards 
a long act of thanksgiving. Every two months he carried the 
Most Blessed Sacrament to those whose infirmities kept them in 
their houses. On all the great feasts of the year, and whenever 
he visited any of the large towns of his diocese, he preached in 
French, a language with which he was familiar, for, in imitation 
of the Court of Vienna, it was then generally spoken among the 
upper classes in Germany. He was wont very often to gather 
together the clergy of his diocese and to preach to them in 
Latin. The same custom he observed in regard to the students 
of the Episcopal Seminary. He was very careful, before admitting 
any to Holy Orders, to examine them himself, and he sought by 
this and other means to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the dispositions and character of his clergy. He was very 
exact in visiting every part of his diocese and in administering 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. He would himself hear the 
children repeat their catechism, and would address them in a 
few simple telling sentences in Flemish. His knowledge of 
German had enabled him easily to master that dialect. His 
love of prayer was great. In his room he had an engraving 
representing those who had occupied before him the See of 
Mechlin. It was his habit to meditate on death while kneeling 
before this print. His exactitude in assisting daily at the 
Divine Offices was remarkable, even during the most rigorous 
winters, when he suffered much from the cold. Every Saturday 
while he was at Mechlin he went on foot to visit a shrine of our 
Lady outside the town. His almsgiving was large. As long as 
he enjoyed the revenues of his see, he spent yearly a sum of 
20,000 florins on good works. Allowing for the decrease in 
value of silver, this would now amount to about £4,000 sterling. 
He was almost too kind to those about him, as was shown by 
his gratifying his servants with exceptionally large wages. 

While Maria Teresa lived, the position of the Archbishop of 
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Mechlin was one of peace and ease, compared to what it was 
to become at a later date. Occasionally he had to entertain the 
great personages who traversed the Low Countries. The Queens 
of Sweden and of Denmark visited his palace, and from them 
he obtained several ameliorations in the condition of Catholics 
in the northern kingdoms. His polished manners and his frank 
and conciliatory conversation, of which this generation seems 
to have lost the secret, pleased all who had intercourse with 
him. The Archbishop loved, too, to see the ceremonies of the 
Church carried out with great pomp and splendour. An 
occasion for this happened in 1775, the tenth centenary of 
the Patron Saint of Mechlin. On this anniversary, the Arch- 
bishop, in presence of the Nuncio and several Bishops, opened 
the shrine, and preached the panegyric of the martyr: St. 
Rumbold. Three years later, at the request of the Empress, 
Pope Pius the Sixth created De Franckenberg, in a secret 
consistory of June the Ist, Cardinal. Towards the close of the 
year he went to Vienna to receive the daretta of Cardinal from 
the hands of Joseph the Second. His elevation to the rank 
of Cardinal was not the last favour the Holy See, nor the first 
Maria Teresa, bestowed on the great Archbishop. She had 
early admitted him to the chief councils of her realms, she had 
sent him in 1765 the grand Cross of St. Stephen, and had even 
sought to promote him to the Archiepiscopal See of Vienna. 
Still in spite of the favour of his sovereign, her Ministers often 
had thrown difficulties in the way of the prelate. They were 
constantly vexing the Papal Nuncios at Bryssels; they pre- 
vented or delayed the publication of Bulls; they interfered with 
the marriage laws of the Church; they tried even to regulate 
what offices should be inserted in thé breviary; and debated 
with the Archbishop as to the framing of a catechism. The 
fact was that the Ministers of the great Empress-Queen were 
all imbued with the doctrines of the Jansenists, Gallicans, and 
Febronians, and many were also men of no piety, of no faith, 
and of detestable morals. Much of the evil done during the 
reign of Maria-Teresa must be attributed to her advisers. She, 
no doubt, was in private a pious and worthy Christian. Even 
as aruler she did much for the Church at times. Yet in her 
reign, the Jesuits were not merely suppressed, but persecuted, 
while Jews were encouraged and heretics found favour. 


3 Father de Buck, Préis Historiques, New Series, vol. ii. pp. 41, 42. 
4 Piot, Régne de Marie Thérese, pp. 103, seq. 
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Bishops were harassed, the religious orders of all kinds menaced, 
and the interests of religion trammelled in every way, because, 
in spite of a natural goodness of character, and sincere piety, 
Maria-Teresa, like all the sovereigns of her times, was secretly 
jealous of the altar and wished to place the throne above it. 
Nevertheless, so far worse was to be the reign of her son, that 
men have come to regard Maria-Teresa as a kind of model for 
Christian queens. And with a prophetic feeling of what was 
in store for them, loudly did the people of the Austrian Nether- 
lands lament her death, and none perhaps among them felt 
more deeply this sorrow than the Cardinal de Franckenberg 
as, at the memorable funeral service in Ste. Gudule at Brussels, 
he chanted the De profundis for the repose of her soul. 

“Maria-Teresa is no more,” cried Frederick the Second of 
Prussia, on hearing of her death, “and a new order of things 
is about to begin.” He was right. The declarations and even 
oaths which Joseph the Second made to respect the rights of 
his subjects in the Low Countries might deceive simple souls 
there ; they could not deceive the astute Prussian Monarch. 
He judged better the character of the sovereign whom he nick- 
named “my Brother the Sacristan.” He, as Maria-Teresa 
before him, saw the precocious character of Joseph, who was 
wanting neither in intelligence nor even in goodness of heart 
and piety, but who had been badly brought up, and who was too 
lazy, as the Prussian King said, to improve himself. He was 
too full of the idea that his times were superior to any that had 
gone before; that uniformity in government was an absolute 
necessity ; and that to centre all power, spiritual and temporal 
at Vienna, was for the good of Church and State alike. And 
for this taskhe thought he had the genius, mistaking for it his 
natural cleverness. In these things he was to be bitterly 
undeceived before his death, and from nowhere did this whole- 
some correction come more bitterly and sharply than from the 
Low Countries. Alas, it came too late to save Joseph the 
Second from becoming the idol of false philosophers, and too 
late to avert from the House of Austria miseries which even 
still it is enduring. 

The storm began to lour over the Austrian Netherlands in 
1781, when their new sovereign hurriedly visited them. The 
Cardinal had seized this opportunity to present a memorial 
humbly praying his Majesty not to forbid the use of the Bull 
Unigenitus in. his dominions—a measure then in contempla- 
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tion ; not to allow greater licence in the diocese of Mechlin for 
the propagation of heretical doctrines; to forbid the sale of 
a new edition of the works of Voltaire and Raynal: and lastly 
to allow religious orders freely to communicate with Rome. To 
this petition, so worthy of a vigilant pastor, the Emperor sent 
an impatient and rude reply.® When, the same year, the Edict 
of Toleration was issued, the storm had broken. The people 
of the Netherlands, as well as their Bishops, rose to protest 
against it. The pastors saw its venom, their flock saw that 
it took from them that which during two centuries of struggles 
they had kept inviolable—their union in religion. No notice 
was taken of their protests and complaints, and, in rapid suc- 
cession, edict after edict was brought by every imperial mes- 
senger arriving from Vienna. Religious orders were forbidden 
to communicate with superiors living in foreign parts. No 
matrimonial dispensations were to be sought from Rome. 
Mixed marriages were in future to be allowed. Against 
these measures, the Belgian Bishops, and at their head their 
Primate, energetically protested. The Holy Father, in a Brief 
to the Cardinal, praised the conduct of the Bishops, and, at 
the same time expressed his regret at not having been able 
to meet his Eminence at Vienna. For, as is well known, it 
was at this time that the gentle Pius the Sixth undertook his 
journey to Vienna, in hopes of checking the Emperor in his 
foolish career. The presence of the Vicar of Jesus Christ for 
a time had a salutary effect on Joseph. Within a year, however, 
of the Pope’s visit the Kaiser was at his old work. By a decree, 
dated March 17, 1782, he ordered the suppression of all convents 
in the Low Countries and the confiscation of their property. 
One hundred and sixty-two religious houses were suppressed 
by this decree issued in the name of humanity and for the good 
of religion. Its publication met with great opposition from the 
States of the Provinces. They protested that it was an infringe- 
ment of their rights and privileges. Joseph and his agents 
heeded not these honest and just complaints. At the sight 
of the hundreds of religious women brutally driven from their 
homes by the Imperial officers, there was great joy among the 
philosophers and revolutionists of the age. Mirabeau, to his 
honour be it said, was alone among them to blame the measure. 
This wholesale expulsion of religious caused great grief and 
anxiety to the Cardinal. However there was little time left for 
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lamentations, so quickly did the Emperor send forth his decrees. 
He forbade the Bishops to issue any pastoral or letter unless 
it had first been seen by the Government censor. Recruiting 
notices, police regulations, and legal decrees were ordered to be 
read on Sundays by the priest of each parish from his pulpit. 
Another attack on the marriage laws of the Church was made 
in September, 1784, which was protested against by the 
Cardinal. Excommunications or ecclesiastical censures were 
not to be pronounced against any one without leave of the 
Government. It was forbidden to touch relics with rosaries 
or other holy things. The kermesses or village feasts were 
abolished. Restrictions were placed on the use of incense in 
the ceremonies of the Church. All guilds and societies set up 
in churches or chapels were abolished. On the other hand, the 
Freemasons were allowed to open lodges in the chief towns. 
All religious processions, three yearly excepted, were forbidden. 
It would be tiresome to prolong the list of Joseph the Second’s 
measures. He even descended to such details as the length 
of the skirt of a nun’s dress, the number of candles to be burnt 
on the altars, and as to the applicability of indulgences to souls 
in Purgatory being made known from the pulpit. He forbade 
all pomp at burials, for at the tomb all were ona level. The 
only wise measure was one forbidding burials within the walls 
of cities and towns.® ‘ 

At the same time that the Emperor was meddling and 
muddling in all religious affairs, he was doing the same in civil 
matters, and to such a degree that a very little was needed to 
arouse the people of the Netherlands in defence of their rights 
so ruthlessly downtrodden. This little was found when a General 
Seminary for’ students in theology was opened at Louvain, in 
1786. In every province of the Empire one such Seminary had 
been erected. All the Episcopal Seminaries were ordered to be 
closed and their students transferred to the General Seminary. 
Manifestly this was an infringement on the rights of the Bishops 
to bring up their spiritual children, and a direct contravention 
of the decrees of the Council of Trent. Very little opposition 
to this measure was offered in most parts of the Empire, except 
in the Low Countries. Strenuous and eloquent was the resist- 
ance made by the episcopacy and by the heads of religious 
houses who also were ordered to send their students to Louvain. 
Again and again, in memorials sent to the Emperor, the 

§ Claessens, Revue Catholique, vol. ix. pp. 337, Seq. 
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Cardinal set forth, at great length, clearly, and with great 
zeal, all the reasons against the establishment of such a 
seminary as that ordered. The Bishops of Namur and of 
Antwerp sent no ‘less forcible remonstrances to Vienna. The 
Council of Flanders was no less energetic, for the decree setting 
up the Seminary overthrew the ancient University of Louvain, 
of which the existence was one of the proudest privileges of 
the Netherlands. All was useless, and the Bishops having at 
last consented to make trial of the néw institution, the lectures 
began on the Ist of December, 1786. 

Of the men who were set to teach in the General Seminary, 
nothing good can be said. Of science they had scanty store, 
and that little was well mixed with the false teachings of the 
age. It was for this reason that the Government had chosen 
them and their Rector—a man by nature partly a knave and 
wholly a buffoon. The lectures, as were afterwards proved, 
were full of false doctrines. A library was provided for the 
use of the students. It contained a complete collection of 
Jansenist and Gallican publications. The writings of the 
recognized doctors and theologians of the Church were 
nominally there also, but were somehow or other always in 
use by the professors, who contrived, by this pretence, to keep 
them out of the hands of their pupils. The teachers even 
went further, and denounced, in their lectures the most 
undoubtedly orthodox among the Church’s theological writers. 
The students, too, were supplied with books of devotion, all, 
save the Devout Life of St. Francis de Sales, of Jansenist 
origin. If in spiritual matters they sought the advice of their 
Superiors, or listened to it when it was thrust upon them, matters 
were as bad. Frequent Communion was derided. Those who 
were already priests, were allowed only to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass once a week. One Sunday morning, 
two of these young priests were met by the Rector on their 
way to confession. “Where are you going?” he demanded. 
“To confess to a priest of the parish,” was the answer. “Why 
don’t you hear each other’s confessions?” asked the Rector. 
“But we have no faculties,’ they objected. “Faculties!” 
roared the Rector, “what care I for faculties. Get back to 
your College, and don’t let me hear any more such rubbish!” 
And yet the above facts are not the most disedifying that 
might be set down about the Superiors of Joseph the Second’s 
Seminary. Such was their conduct, that in a very few days 
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the students mutinied. They justly refused to attend the 
lectures. Perhaps less wisely they broke the windows of the 
lecture-hall with stones. The masters sought for help from 
the authorities. Troops were sent from Brussels. Loaded 
cannon were placed facing the College. Some score of 
students were dragged from their beds by armed soldiers and 
thrown into prison. The excitement only increased, and the 
worthy burghers of Louvain threatened to take up the cudgels. 
More troops were massed round the Seminary, and more 
arrests were made, but all in vain. The students left the 
Seminary in spite of all manner of threats, until at last only 
thirty out of three hundred remained. This result aroused 
the ire of the Emperor, and it fell first on the Papal Nuncio 
at Brussels, who, on a most frivolous pretext, was expelled 
from the Empire. Next came the turn of the Cardinal, who, 
in the midst of a rigorous winter, had to hasten to Vienna. 
He presented to the Emperor two memorials, explaining his 
conduct and the state of things at Louvain. For an answer, 
Joseph wrote on them these words: “The Archbishop must 
give way—he must bend or break.” The Cardinal, however, 
would not bend, nor was he easily to be broken, and at last, 
after a long absence, he was allowed to return to his diocese, 
to the great joy of his flock. From that moment, the Cardinal 
and the other Bishops concerned refused to send their students 
to the Seminary at Louvain. The Bishop of Namur had all 
along refused to send his. The persecution of the Cardinal 
now began. He was formally accused of disobeying his Prince. 
He was condemned to a fine of a thousand crowns for allowing 
theology to be taught in his Diocesan Seminary. He was 
ordered to ’go to Louvain, to assist at the lectures of the 
Imperial Seminary, to judge for himself if the doctrine taught 
was sound. This he naturally declined doing, as beneath his 
dignity. After a great deal of vexatious correspondence, the 
Cardinal agreed to proceed to Louvain, there to examine the 
professors of the General Seminary as to certain points of 
doctrine. Meanwhile, protests on every side were made against 
the institution it was sought to impose upon the people of the 
Low Countries. The Superiors of religious houses followed 
the example of the Bishops, and with the courageous Provincial 
of the Capuchins, declared that they would rather risk prison, 
exile, and death than, by obeying Czsar in this matter, disobey 
God. With equal energy, the Metropolitan Chapter of Mechlin 
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protested. The students of theology themselves refused even 
to return to Louvain, and, in touching terms, begged the States 
of the Provinces to protect them. The States, in turn, protested 
and petitioned ; so did the great Councils and the magistrates. 
The question of the General Seminary had become a national 
question, yet the infatuated Emperor and his evil counsellors 
remained obstinate.’ 

Aided by three learned theologians, the Cardinal began his 
examination. He began by setting the professors two questions, 
one as to the Divine right of Bishops to teach, not merely 
by catechizing and preaching, but also by teaching theology to 
those entering the ecclesiastical state, and a second, as to whether 
this right could be set aside or limited by the civil power? The 
professors refused to give an answer, and had recourse to the 
civil power, between whom and the Cardinal a petty warfare was 
waged, the offensive being all on the side of the authorities, 
The Cardinal, amid infinite difficulties, had brought his 
examination to an end, after three weeks of hard toil, when 
he was summoned by an autograph letter from the Emperor 
to make known his decision within twenty-four hours. He 
complied, reserving only his right to publish a more detailed 
decision, and he pronounced the teaching at the General 
Seminary to be unorthodox. The Doctrinal Declaration which 
followed within a few days, on June 26th, 1789, was adhered 
to by all the Bishops, and highly approved by Pope Pius the 
Sixth. Vainly did Joseph strive to scorn this decision and 
uphold his Seminary. Before the leaves had fallen from the 
trees in the following autumn, the Seminary was closed. Blindly, 
however, he went on his mad career. While his agents were 
harassing the Cardinal in a thousand petty ways, Joseph was 
sending them orders to abolish the famous Joyous Entry—the 
Magna Charta of Brabant. Thereupon the States of that 
province rose to a man, and declared Duke Joseph—in Brabant 
the Emperor was only a Duke—perjured and dethroned. The 
other provinces followed the example of Brabant. The Austrians 
were driven out by the army of the patriots, and on January 
the 10th, 1790, were formed the Belgian United States. The 
Cardinal, during these events, had, as became his pacific 


7 For interesting details on the above subjects read F. Theiner’s book on Cardinal 
Franckenberg, a work, however, as F, de Buck remarked, that is little more than a 
compilation of the Recueil of contemporary documents made by the indefatigable 
F. de Feller. 
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character, held himself aloof. He had purposely, at the 
beginning of the troubles, lain hid in the country, that he might 
not be suspected of fomenting the Revolution. Nevertheless, 
the Government ordered his arrest, and in a violent and useless 
letter, the Governor General announced that the Cardinal was 
deprived of all his dignities, and was ordered even to send 
to the Emperor the cross of St. Stephen, bestowed on him by 
Maria Teresa. Blustering and bullying were now too late. 
The Revolution, just if ever one was so, was triumphant. The 
States General had assembled at Brussels, and Cardinal de 
Franckenberg had sung, in Ste. Gudule, the Mass of the Holy 
Ghost, to ask for help for the Assembly. Joseph the Second, 
fearing to lose his fairest provinces, sought the aid of Pius 
the Sixth to effect a reconciliation. It was too late. To 
Joseph, at all events, the provinces were lost for ever. He died 
just as the States General were meeting at Brussels, on the 
20th of February, 1790. His expiring words to the Prince 
de Ligne were: “Your country has killed me. The taking 
of Ghent was my agony—the loss of Brussels is my death.” 
A few bright days succeeded these dismal ones. The old 
University of Louvain was reopened, and the Church was again 
free in the Netherlands. The Revolution, however, was not 
long successful, and discords arose which enabled the Austrians 
to regain their hold on the provinces. In the wisdom won by 
experience, their rule was more merciful and just. It was not 
destined to be long, for already a tempest was about to break 
afresh over the Low Countries. This time the danger came 
from revolutionized France. It was to embitter the last years 
of the Cardinal Archbishop, and to bring his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the-grave. 

The events which led to the conquest of the Low Countries 
by the revolutionary army of France are sufficiently well known. 
The Austrians were totally defeated at the battle of Jemappes, 
in 1792. The following year they, however, drove the invader 
away, and the Cardinal de Franckenberg was able to order 
public prayers to be said in thanksgiving for the deliverance 
of the country from the enemies of the Church. This victory 
was not decisive, for, a few months later, at the battle of 
Fleurus, General Jourdan made himself master of the Austrian 
Netherlands, which shortly afterwards were divided into depart- 
ments and incorporated in the French Republic (October the 
Ist, 1795). The Cardinal at first took refuge in Holland, but 
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returned to Mechlin after the overthrow of Robespierre. The 
Abbey of Afflighem, whence the Archbishop’s chief revenues 
were derived, his palace at Mechlin, and other of his estates 
had been seized: by the French and turned into national 
property. He was forced to lodge in a wing of his Seminary, 
and for his support was promised a sum of money which was 
never paid. A declaration was exacted from the clergy by 
which they were asked to promise submission to the laws of 
the Republic—among others, to that known as the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy. The whole of the Belgian clergy, with 
only very few exceptions, refused to make this declaration. 
Unfortunately, one of the exceptions was the archpriest of 
Mechlin, who in spite of the warning of the Cardinal, and of 
the friendly entreaties of the administrator of the Nunciature 
at Brussels, made the declaration, and even went so far as to 
defend his conduct and attack that of his Superiors by means 
of polyglot pamphlets.’ 

Presently a fresh trial was prepared for the Cardinal. A 
law was made that all ministers of religion should swear to 
hate royalty and anarchy, and this oath the Cardinal was 
called upon to take. This he refused to do, saying, that he, 
as a Christian, was forbidden to hate even those who did him 
the greatest harm, and that as for royalty, as it was good in 
itself and set up by God, he could not swear hatred against it. 
At the same time he offered to promise and even to swear, 
never directly or indirectly, to seek to set up royalty again 
in France, and assured the Government that it could rely on 
his submission and on that of his clergy to the power to which 
Providence had been pleased to subject them. The Cardinal 
had not long to wait for a reply to this letter. A decree was 
issued from Paris, ordering his arrest and transportation, and 
the seizure of his papers. On October 20, 1797, a party of 
soldiers broke into the Seminary at Mechlin, some hours before 
daybreak, dragged the Cardinal, ill and badly clad, from his 
bed, and with an attendant hurried him off to Brussels where 
he was closely imprisoned. There he fell sick, and the doctors 
bled him and declared that he was wholly unfit to undertake 
a journey. The authorities of the Republic nevertheless, after 
coolly deliberating as to whether they should send their prisoner 
at once to Cayenne, decided to send him forthwith across the 
Rhine. Early on the morning of the 23rd, he began the journey 

8 Claessens, Revue Catholique, p. 453. 
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in a carriage surrounded by gendarmes with drawn swords, 
who had orders to shoot the Cardinal if the people sought to 
rescue him. At Louvain, a crowd had gathered to show their 
sympathy for the glorious confessor, and the escort could only 
keep it at a distance by the use of their sabres. The feeling 
shown by the people touched even the hearts of the rude 
soldiers, making them less harsh in their conduct and less 
blasphemous in their language towards their prisoner. Outside 
Louvain, he was allowed, together with his two attendants, 
to alight at a small roadside inn to breakfast. At Kevelaer 
on the Prussian frontier he was left by his guards. The news 
of his arrival soon spread, and the clergy and people came in 
procession to meet him and accompany him to the famous 
shrine of our Lady near the town. A few days later he crossed 
the Rhine, and by leave of the King of Prussia, took up his 
abode at Emmerick, in the Duchy of Cleves. The Cardinal 
arrived there in want of the bare necessaries of life. His 
household goods he had confided, before going into exile, to 
some of the townsfolk of Brussels. He now stood in need of 
them, and asked those in whose custody they were to send him 
the linen for his bedchamber and table, to sell his wines and 
furniture and to forward the produce of the sale. He also 
asked to have sent to him all objects belonging to his private 
chapel. In most cases, these orders seem to have been faithfully 
executed, although often after long delays caused by the 
troubles of the times, the difficulties thrown in the Cardinal’s 
way to prevent his holding intercourse with his flock, and the 
want of proper means for forwarding boxes, trunks, and money. 
The Cardinal was greatly straitened in his means. His family, 
although numerous and not rich, helped him as much as it 
could. His flock even amidst its many sorrows remained 
faithful to him, and zealously collected alms for his support, 
and so, in some manner, consoled their exiled pastor for the 
sad conduct of two or three of the clergy—weak brethren in 
the hour of trial.’ 

In spite of many trials and anxieties, the Cardinal found 
much reason for thanking God for the refuge he and the exiled 
Bishop of Ruremonde had found in a house of Crutched Friars. 
In his exile, he had before him the example of the suffering 
Pius the Sixth, who had also been forcibly carried away from 
his See. The Cardinal felt deeply the sorrows of the Supreme 
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Pontiff, and the sad news from Rome almost completely 
shattered his health, already greatly impaired. He could not, 
he said, turn his mind from thinking. over the awful position 
of the Holy Father. He wrote to Pius in person a letter 
full of loving sympathy, and, in return, received a Brief in 
which the Pontiff praised the humility, the firmness, and gentle- 
ness of the Cardinal, and expressed the consolation he felt in 
his trials in hearing of those borne by the “generous confessors 
of the faith ”—the Cardinal and Bishops of Belgium.” Towards 
the middle of the year 1799, the Cardinal received letters 
saying that the Holy Father had, after a dangerous journey 
over snow-covered mountains, reached Valence and _ been 
welcomed there by a simple and religious people. May God, 
adds the Cardinal in writing this news to a friend, deliver our 
Holy Father speedily de manibus inimicorum suorum! And 
God soon did, although in a way not looked for by the Cardinal. 
Indeed, for sometime, the latter refused to credit the news 
spread abroad by the newsvendors that Pius the Sixth had 
obtained the eternal reward of much suffering on the 29th of 
August, 1799. However it was too true, and while the enemies 
of religion were rejoicing over the descent into the tomb of 
the last of the Popes, the Conclave had already assembled at 
Venice. His seventy and odd years, his infirmities, and his 
extreme poverty forbade Cardinal de Franckenberg from taking 
part in it. All he could do was to await the result, and 
to assist it by his prayers. As soon as he heard of the 
election of Pius the Seventh, he hastened to offer, by letter, 
his homage and that of the other pastors and the people of 
Belgium. The new Pontiff replied by an Apostolical Brief, 
dated from St. George’s Convent at Venice, on April 30th, 1800. 
This Brief is a noble testimony to the virtues of the Cardinal 
by one of the most saintly Pontiffs who have sat in the Chair of 
Peter. It seemed, indeed, too eulogistic in the Cardinal’s 
opinion and he sought to keep it secret, and only for the 
good it would do, did he consent to its publication. It must 
be remembered that at this time, and indeed throughout his 
exile, a few misguided persons had sought to decry the 
Cardinal, to accuse him of creating troubles, and of being in 
opposition to the wishes of the Holy See. The Brief, 
Laudata illa, was a glorious refutation of all such calumnies. 
Space forbids us to give the Brief at length—a passage or 
10 Vide Coll. Brevium Pit VI, tom, ii. 
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two must suffice. “Yes, my dear son,” writes Pius the Seventh, 
“it was your wonderful firmness and patience that inspired 
Us with courage in the heavy trials that have assailed Us. 
For in the midst of the tempest that has broken over God's 
Church, who would not feel encouraged by the staunchness 
with which you have joyfully suffered exile, insults, imprison- 
ment, want, and so many other trials, of which you have had to 
bear the burden, for the greater glory of God and the preser- 
vation of Catholic unity?” After calling on the Cardinal for 
aid by his prayers and his advice, the Pontiff continues: “We 
know the firm and wise replies you have made to the great 
ones of the earth. Called before kings and princes, you have 
shown all of them that the Father of Light, as He promised, 
has inspired you how to answer them. Amidst those dark 
paths, amidst those repeated and subtile attacks, you have 
been a torch to light on those who hesitated ; your hand marked 
the path to be taken amidst such great dangers, and showed 
what all ought to think and say openly, in order not to betray 
the cause of the Church.” ™ 

Meanwhile those in the Netherlands who had taken the 
oaths, for refusing which the Cardinal had been sent into exile, 
were constantly troubling the Cardinal and intriguing against 
him. So well did they manage their intrigues that they got 
from the King of Prussia an order for the illustrious prelate to 
quit Emmerick forthwith and the dominions of that monarch 
within three days. The order was at once obeyed, and the 
exile found a new asylum with the nuns of Maria Brinck, at 
Borcken, in the province of Miinster. The Cardinal found the 
change suited his health, and he was altogether more cheerful 
there than at his former abode. It was at this place that he 
heard of the signing of the Concordat between the Holy See 
and Buonaparte. He learned also at the same time that Pius 
the Seventh desired all the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
French Republic to resign their sees into his hands, to facilitate 
the erection of new dioceses. The Cardinal Archbishop, who, 
at an earlier stage of his career, had so firmly refused to 
exchange the see of Mechlin for that of Vienna, because he 
did not care to leave his Flemish flock, did not hesitate an 
instant, as he himself said, to place his resignation in the hands 
of the Supreme Pontiff. A desire of the successor of St. Peter 
was, in the eyes of the saintly Cardinal Archbishop, a command 


1) Vide Coll. Brevium, by Vande Velde, tom. iii. p. 240. 
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at once to be obeyed. “This is a new proof,” wrote Pius the 
Seventh to the Cardinal on his resignation, “this is a new proof 
of your prompt and sincere obedience to our paternal exhorta- 
tions, and also of your untiring zeal for the interests of the 
Church and of religion, and it crowns your splendid deserts. It 
not only shows once more to all the Church your great virtue, it 
also merits a much greater reward—that which the Lord grants 
to those who, forgetful of themselves, seek only the interests of 
Jesus Christ.” The only two surviving Bishops of the province 
of Mechlin imitated the Cardinal and resigned their sees. The 
Cardinal was charged with the care of his former diocese until 
his successor should be appointed, but he did not return to the 
midst of his flock. The very love his people had for him made 
it prudent that he should not go amongst them again. On the 
4th of July, 1802, Mgr. de Roquelaure, the former Bishop of 
Senlis, was installed at Mechlin as its Archbishop. The last 
act of the Cardinal in regard to his diocese was to invite its 
clergy to be present at the installation of his successor. 

The Cardinal had long desired to return to the Netherlands 
and he thought of settling at Antwerp. As however that 
ancient bishopric now formed part of the archdiocese, it was 
deemed imprudent for him to live there, as such a residence 
might allow evil-disposed persons to attribute to him ambi- 
tious intentions and desires of regaining his former position. 
The advance of the Prussian troops to the neighbourhood of 
Borcken made him decide upon a removal to Breda in North 
Brabant. Even there his enemies—for his goodness caused him 
to have enemies—would not leave him alone, and, in spite of his 
age and infirmities, they strove to drive him thence in the midst 
of a hard winter. The First Consul, at the request of Pius the 
Seventh, intervened and procured for the aged prelate that he 
should be allowed to remain. The Holy Father carried his 
kindness further, and through Cardinal Consalvi invited the 
Cardinal to reside in Rome, and, on the latter humbly declining 
the offer, Pius the Seventh allotted him a pension, of which 
however he lived only long enough to receive a quarter’s pay- 
ment. The Cardinal's last days at Breda were passed in com- 
parative peace. His greatest sorrow was to learn that one 
whom he had long trusted and long loved was accused by grave 
and worthy personages of having been unworthy of his con- 
fidence and esteem. This was the last drop in the cup of 
sorrow of which the Cardinal had drunk so deeply. In other 
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respects his days passed away tranquilly, in assisting at Divine 
Office, in performing acts of mercy, and in confirming the 
children and converts of the vicariate of Breda, and in bestowing 
Holy Orders on many of its ecclesiastics. He also passed long 
hours in prayer and meditation. Whenever he was seen in the 
streets troops of children would crowd round the kind old man. 
Even Protestants vied with the Catholics in showing him respect. 
Thus he calmly awaited his last hour. Early in the morning of 
the 8th of June, 1804, he said his Mass as usual. At half-past 
six in the afternoon when at church:for Benediction, he was 
struck down by apoplexy. He was carried home and received 
all the last sacraments from the hands of the Vicar Apostolic, 
and renewed his profession of faith. Then, calmly praying, he 
awaited death. On the rith of June, at half-past two o’clock 
in the day, he gave up his soul to God, and without a struggle 
passed away to his eternal reward. He died at the age of 
seventy-seven years and nine months, having been Archbishop 
during nearly forty-five years, and having worn the purple of 
Cardinal for more than a quarter of a century. His body was 
laid in state during two days, and thousands of the faithful 
crowded round it to pray for the repose of his soul. He was 
placed to rest in the little village church of Rysbergen, on the 
high road leading to Breda from Antwerp. A plain slab of blue 
stone, inscribed with a simple inscription and the arms of an 
Archbishop, at the foot of the high altar, alone marks his tomb. 
It is better so. A pompous monument would little become the 
simple, humble, patient character of the persecuted primate of 
Belgium, John Henry, Count de Franckenberg and Schellendorff, 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, tenth Archbishop of 
Mechlin. As svon as the news of his death was known in his 
former diocese, services for the repose of his soul were performed 
in every church, from the cathedral to the humblest roadside 
chapel. And to this day the memory of this illustrious confessor 
is held in high veneration in Belgium, of the mighty prelate 
who stood up against emperors and republics in defence of that 
country’s most glorious inheritance—the faith; and of the 
aged Pontiff, from whose lips in the midst of the severest trials 
a harsh word or murmur was never heard to fall. 


W. C. R. 
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THE lovers of the English martyrs have every reason to be 
satisfied with the increased attention their cause is receiving 
and the greater light that is being thrown on their times. 
Brother Foley has now all but completed his five bulky volumes 
of Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, and 
has thus placed a mass of valuable materials in the hands of 
future writers on history. In 1876 the Reverend Thomas 
Gibson printed a handsome quarto volume called Lydiate Hall 
and its associations. This interesting book is in two parts, one 
antiquarian and the other religious. The latter part especially 
contains many valuable documents, from which we learn the 
state of religion in the midst of the persecution in the Catholic 
county of Lancaster. Mrs. Hope has done excellent service by 
her Lives of the Franciscan Martyrs, and it is to be wished 
that other groups of martyrs may find biographers and similar 
collective handling. The Cardinal Archbishop was enabled, 
some years ago, to carry out his desire of holding the formal 
inquiry for the Process of Canonization, by the generous co- 
operation of the Fathers of the London Oratory;' and since 
that time the same good cause has received more than one 
signal service at their hands. Father Law has given a special 
value to a new edition of Challoner’s Wisstonary Priests, lately 
published by Mr. Jack, of Edinburgh, by an Introduction that 
he has prefixed to the volume. And further, the first volume of 
The Records of the English Catholics is valuable not only for its 
own intrinsic worth but as an earnest of good things to come. 
The Douay Diary is a book which is simply indispensable to 
any one who is engaged in the study of our English persecution, 
and the documents appended to the Diary are of great interest 
and historical importance. They are preceded in the volume by 
a carefully written Hzstorical Introduction, for which we are 
indebted to Father Knox, to whom also we owe the interesting 
and valuable life of Bishop Goldwell, the last survivor of the 
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ancient hierarchy, which appeared in our pages. Father Knox’s 
Introduction to the Douay Diary is the fullest and best instal- 
ment that we have as yet towards a general History of the 
English Persecution. 

The year is propitious to us, and we have before us another 
book! by which good service cannot fail to be done. It comes 
from a source unlike all those we have mentioned, and it is 
addressed to a very different class of readers: the value of the 
book is therefore enhanced. It will penetrate where no Catholic 
book would be admitted, and its honest pleadings in behalf 
of a fair hearing can hardly fail to be successful. The Reverend 
Dr. Jessopp is a Protestant clergyman, and in the list of 
subscribers prefixed to his book we distinguish hardly more 
than half a dozen Catholic names. The book was begun in 
antiquarianism and has ended in history. A picture in a private 
house was the beginning of it; and the Hon. Frederick Walpole 
asked Dr. Jessopp to write the life of the man whom that picture 
represented. That man was a Jesuit who had been hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and his name was Henry Walpole. It is 
twelve years since that request was made, and the interval, like 
the preceding three years, has been spent by the author in 
investigations which have ended in the production of this superb 
volume. Unhappily this noble tribute to friendship cannot give 
the pleasure it was intended to convey, for Mr. Walpole has 
died before its appearance. The volume is dedicated to his 
memory. 

Dr. Jessopp has produced a really remarkable book—remark- 
able for its original research, and remarkable for the manifest 
desire to be fair to a cause from which he differs in so many 
points. He modestly says in his Preface that “a volume of 
little more than three hundred pages will perhaps appear to 
some but a small result of nearly fifteen years of research. 
How much easier it would have been to double the bulk they 
know best who are best qualified to act as my critics. To tell 
what somebody has told before is easy: my ambition has been 
to make some small additions to our previous knowledge, or at 
least to throw some little gleam of light upon what heretofore 
was obscure, misrepresented, or misunderstood.” The labour 
that the compilation of this book has entailed must have been 


1 One Generation of a Norfolk House, a contribution to Elizabethan History. By 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D., Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s School, Norwich, 
&c. Norwich, Miller and Leavins. 1878. 
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immense, and it is fortunate for us that the author has been 
moved by a rare enthusiasm for his subject which has enabled 
him to persevere in his collection of original materials, in the 
midst of the toils and responsibilities of his Head Mastership 
of Norwich School. Such labours to some few men are fasci- 
nating in themselves, though sometimes the result of a whole 
day of deciphering may be expressed in a line of print: but 
discoveries are made from time to time which repay any amount 
of labour, in consequence of the light they throw on previous 
knowledge ; though others cannot always be expected to regard 
them with the hunter’s own enthusiasm. But if the number 
of such searchers into the remnants of antiquity and the true 
sources of history is but small, the number of those who can 
make good use of their treasure-trove is smaller still. To the 
diligence of the careful and accurate student of facts, Dr. Jessopp 
adds a power of classifying and arranging those facts, of pro- 
ducing them clearly and vividly, and of expressing himself 
with vigour and energy. His book, therefore, though eminently 
the work of a thorough antiquarian, and consequently betraying 
minute care in the accuracy of its details, is at the same time 
highly graphic and extremely forcible. To us this history of 
the Walpole family as it existed in the days of Elizabeth is 
as fascinating as a work of fiction, and we doubt not that many 
readers besides ourselves will feel its power. 

The interest of which we speak is due no doubt to the way 
in which Dr. Jessopp has thrown himself into the time of which 
he writes. In this respect he has undoubtedly many advantages. 
He knows his county well, and he is intimate with the houses 
in which his heroes lived. The relationships and intermarriages 
of the Norfolk families he has by heart, and ex passant we 
ean only regret that he does not re-edit and correct Blomefield’s 
history of the county. But more important than these pre- 
paratory qualifications is the power he possesses, as we have 
said, of entering to a large extent into the feelings of persons 
whose religion is not his own. “As my book has proceeded,” 
he says, “the England of Queen Elizabeth’s days has become to 
me an altogether different land from the England I had formerly 
imagined it to be: the conflict with Rome has gradually un- 
folded itself as a problem which must remain unintelligible 
to the merely political historian: the homes and habits of life 
and thought of men and women of the gentry class have 
revealed themselves in quite unexpected forms and colours ; 
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and light has gleamed from many a dark corner, whence it was 
least hoped that any ray could shine.” The extent to which 
he has entered into the spirit of times so unlike our own, and 
into the feelings of men who differed from him in every circum- 
stance of their lives, is remarkable; and certainly, Henry 
Walpole himself, if he could have looked to the England in 
which we live from the England in which he came to die, would 
have found few things to surprise him more than that his life 
should be written with so large a measure of sympathy by a 
Protestant clergyman. 

The power, however, of entering into feelings of which he 
has no experience has, of course, its limits, and it would have 
been little short of miraculous if the author had not been some- 
times misled by his own appreciations. Henry Walpole would 
have smiled, and any priest now would smile at the following 
passage.” “Parsons must have known only too well what a 
dreary prospect he was offering this man of thirty-five years old 
when he proposed to him ‘hearing confessions at Seville or 
Lisbon, and how any career or venture would appear preferable 
to that, to one in whom the faintest stirrings of ambition or 
the least traces of self-will survived.” Walpole would have 
asked why he was ordained priest, and why the power of for- 
giving sins was conferred upon him, if “any career was preferable 
to that” of hearing confessions. And again, it does not seem 
to us to be likely that Henry Walpole’s father would have 
taken his son’s martyrdom as Dr. Jessopp imagines.2 “His 
father had been grievously hit in his pride. The old man’s 
heart was broken and his occupation gone; just a year after 
the tragedy at York he made his will, and then he turned his 
face to the wall. On the roth of July, 1596, less than fifteen 
months after his son Henry was executed, he died at Anmer.” 
The dates of Christopher Walpole’s will and death are the 
foundation of this paragraph, and the power of vivid picturing 
has produced the rest. Christopher Walpole will have felt very 
unlike his kinsfolk and Catholic friends if he took the martyr- 
dom of his son as a wound to his pride. He is far more likely 
to have been proud of it and to have been warmly congratulated 
upon it by every priest and layman of his acquaintance. 

Where Dr. Jessopp differs from ourselves we have no right to 
find fault with him. He has a right to his opinion, and he is so 
straightforward and candid that we are sure of the honesty of 


2 P. 168, 3 Pp. 261. 
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his judgments even when we think them mistaken. Naturally 
enough there are judgments in the course of the book with 
which we cannot agree, but we content ourselves with mention- 
ing one ‘or two which seem to us singularly, though un- 
consciously, unfair. He speaks of Henry Walpole as having a 
“ perverse and infatuate hankering after the honour of ‘martyr- 
dom.’”’* And again, “that vicious hankering for martyrdom.” ® 
Now this seems to be too bad. Hankering after the honour of 
martyrdom would be vicious: but of this there is not a symptom 
in Henry Walpole. The desire of martyrdom, or of any other 
act of charity, is not vicious. St. Ignatius of Antioch, the 
disciple of the Apostles, said that if the beasts should not dare 
to touch him, as sometimes they had refused to touch other 
martyrs, he would force them to devour him. “ Pardon me, my 
children ; what is good for me I know.” And Father Walpole 
knew what was good for him. He knew it, and he desired 
it; and to desire it was his right, as the servant of One Who 
had a baptism to be baptized with and was straitened till it 
was accomplished. But Walpole did nothing to hasten it. He 
did no violence to the beasts to make them devour him. A 
letter of his from York Castle to the Earl of Huntingdon ® begins 
with this sentence: “The noble and courteous manner with 
which your lordship has treated me, obliges me to give your 
lordship all the content that I can, saving the honour and glory 
of God and the truth of my conscience; and so I have not 
refused to speak and to give account and entire reason of my 
faith to all those who by your lordship’s orders have come to 
seek me for this purpose.” Does this look like braving and 
bearding the lions in whose den he was? 

But was not an offer made to Father Walpole to effect 
his escape from York Castle? “ Perplexed and doubtful,” says 
Dr. Jessopp, “he refused to take the responsibility of the venture 
till he had consulted [Father Richard] Holtby; and he resolved 
to draw up a ‘case of conscience,’ submit the matter to him, 
and abide by his decision, whatever it might be.” Father 
Holtby gave in reply some reasons why he should remain where 
he was. “When Henry Walpole received this answer, he 
accepted it as the voice of God. He wrote back a letter, which, 
though it has only reached us in a Latin or Spanish translation, 
reads like the rhapsody of some excited devotee who has worked 
himself up to believe that death at the hangman’s hands is the 

“ P: 272. 5 Pp, 218. 6 Yepes, p. 688. 
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most glorious euthanasia. Surrendering himself to the one idea 
of ‘martyrdom’ he had become possessed by it, and henceforth 
his actions were out of the range of criticism ; there was nothing 
for it but to let matters take their course.” 7 , 

Let us translate the letter from the Spanish, and see whether 
it is the “ rhapsody of an excited devotee.” It runs thus— 


I have received your Reverence’s letter, and I take the advice it 
gives me with much pleasure, as from the hand of our Lord God. 
Similar reasons occurred to me, and I proposed the matter to your 
Reverence only to give satisfaction to others, knowing very well the 
spirit of our Society in similar consultations; which direction I try to 
obtain even iz manifestis, when I can, even though I have not much 
doubt, as it is like an oracle of our Lord Jesus Christ. If St. Peter had 
the help of an angel to escape from prison, it was because he was marked 
out to be father and universal pastor of Holy Church, and our Lord 
willed to make him first at Rome, and to place him on His chair. But 
all this is different with me; and so for me, this my prison is my Rome, 
and my Domine quo vadis, whence St. Peter received from the mouth of 
our Lord the other resolution, that it then was the time not to fly but 
to die. And to tell the truth, I do not see (even though I had not the 
hope that I have of attaining that eternal reward to which we run) how 
I could now be better employed than I am, having here such efficacious 
means of making profession of that which Iam. And so, if I hear no 
clear voice from Heaven to tell me the contrary (I mean to say, Christ’s 
word by holy obedience), I will not move, but will always say: Ecce me, 
fiat voluntas tua, sicut in calo e in terra. I give many thanks to Jesus 
Christ our Lord that I receive from His most bountiful hand many 
more consolations than I deserve; and courage does not fail me, or 
confidence in this great Saviour, 7” guo omnia possum. And since five 
sheets of paper have been given me, by order of the President, which 
I am to fill with the motives and reasons of my faith, in the contro- 
versies de Ecclesia, de Eucharistia, de Summo Pontifice, and others, I am 
shorter in this letter, and shall be so henceforward, both with your 
Reverence and with others. [But] if I live, please God, [I will write] to 
your Reverence de omnibus. If not, God will supply better, all other 
things, ego autem ero in pace. Jesus be with your Reverence. Oremus 
invicem (Yepes, p. 686). 


There is the letter. Does it “read like the rhapsody of some 
excited devotee who has worked himself up to believe that 
death at the hangman’s hands is the most glorious euthanasia ?” 
Does it show us a man who has “surrendered himself to the 
one idea of ‘martyrdom’”? And is there any reason for saying 
that “henceforth his actions were out of the range of criticism”? 


7 P, 219. 
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It reads to us a far calmer letter than the majority of men 
would have written under such circumstances; and though he 
faces the death from which a friend of excellent judgment has 
told him he must not run away, he is occupied with the good he 
can do whilst in prison, and with the treatises on the Church, 
the Blessed Eucharist, the Pope, and other subjects, to write 
which he has been furnished with writing materials. The grave 
question of conscience whether he should remain in danger of a 
violent death at the hangman’s hands receives its due share of 
his attention : how could it have been otherwise? He sees that 
there was a time when St. Peter was set free from prison, and 
a time when, according to the Roman tradition, our Lord bade 
him return to Rome to be crucified; and, most unlike an 
“excited devotee” or enthusiast, he calmly consults a cool- 
headed friend and goes by his decision. The letter with singular 
tranquillity, when his friend tells him to make up his mind to 
die, gives in reply some reasons that had brought him to the 
same conclusion, and instead of the exultation that might even 
have been expected, he enlarges on the advantage a Jesuit has 
in not being left to his own unaided judgment. Father Walpole 
would have been justified in expressing himself more enthusi- 
astically on having been chosen for martyrdom than in the simple 
expression of his “hope of attaining the eternal reward ” which 
is the end of our course. Martyrdom is an act of great charity 
towards our neighbour. “Greater love hath no man than this,” 
and there is no preaching to compare with the “ witness” of him 
who seals his testimony by his blood. .And martyrdom is an 
act of great charity towards God, for love consists in deeds and 
not words, and love communicates itself and all that it has, even 
life itself. Father Walpole would have been guilty of nothing 
inordinate if he had said that he desired to die for God and the 
faith ; while, as it was, he only said that he would remain where 
he was, as he had been advised, unless holy obedience enjoined 
the contrary. 

Having expressed our divergence from Dr. Jessopp’s judg- 
ment on this point, he will pardon us if we put before him 
another instance in which the expression used by him seems to 
us to be unjust to the memory of Henry Walpole. The publica- 
tion of the Calendar of State Papers first made known to the 
world that there were documents in the Public Records, signed 
by Father Walpole, which showed that he had yielded under 
the infliction of torture in the Tower of London in a way that 
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was entirely unknown to his friends and biographers. Without 
going minutely into the details of these “confessions,” it is 
enough here to say that they are quite indefensible. Dr. 
Jessopp’s account of the torture that Henry Walpole suffered, 
and of this lamentable break down under it, is sympathetic and 
just ; though we should not regard the phrase “overacting the 
craven’s part,” as applicable to the case. Henry Walpole, after 
having been subjected to frightful torture, made a fruitless effort 
to obtain exemption from its further infliction. The words he 
used a good Catholic could not use, though he shows his conflict 
with his conscience by inserting the clause, “without prejudice 
of the Catholic faith which I ever profess.” So far Dr. Jessopp 
has done a painful task with feeling and justice, but we must 
plead against the fairness of the /as¢ sentence of the following 
eloquent paragraph— 

One thing however is certain, viz., that all these confessions and 
relations did not save Henry Walpole from far worse torture than he 
had been subjected to before he made them. On the contrary, the 
really dreadful ordeal was still to come. In July, 1594, he was able 
to write. It seems that in the next few months Topcliffe was allowed 
to deal with him as he pleased. What he endured in that terrible time, 
what he revealed and what he was pressed to invent, and what they 
tried to make him say or do or promise, will never be known. The 
curtain drops upon all those horrible scenes which make us shudder as 
we faintly endeavour to recall them to our minds. We do know that 
there came a time when he lost the use of his hands altogether; and 
when he somewhat recovered from the effects of his torturing, his 
writing had become a tremulous and almost illegible scrawl. For nine 
months he lay in the Tower, and no further word or whisper concerning 
him has survived to our time. The grey old walls have many a sad 
story to tell of those who languished there broken down and desperate, 
but no sadder one than that of this man, who aspired to be a hero and 
failed (p. 238). 

If Henry Walpole failed, he failed but for a moment. 
Dr. Jessopp is quite without warrant and unlike himself when 
he suggests that we shall not know “what he revealed.” The 
knowledge that we have of what he did reveal should save him 
from all suspicion of having revealed more than we know. It 
was heroism not to have said more than he did say. To have been 
pushed so far by an early experience of the pains of torture, and 
then not to have permitted its cruel repetition to push him still 
further was heroism. The truth is that Father Walpole’s fall 
was no fall in the eyes of Topcliffe. The torture drove him 
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beyond what he had prepared to say; and in his first experience 
of the agony, he made a bid for mercy in the equivocations 
against his religion, qualified however with a sop to his con- 
science in the saving clause. He showed weakness, and instead 
of gaining mercy, it not merely, as Dr. Jessopp says, did not 
save him from worse torture, but it was the cause of it. He had 
made Topcliffe think he was no hero, and he had to show by a 
larger endurance than usual that he was one. Equivocations 
about his religion and the mention of matters respecting 
Catholics that could hurt no one, were not what Topcliffe 
wanted. That wretch looked for downright apostasy, and for 
statements true or false that would compromise Catholics and 
bring their estates within the grasp of the law; but when 
Walpole saw this, he stopped short and bore the worst without 
yielding again. Who but a hero could have so recovered 
himself, without any monitor but his conscience, after such a 
stumble? And that, in a cell in the Tower, where he knew 
they might keep him as long as they liked, and torture him as 
much as they liked. The life he there led, Father Garnet 
described thus— 


Blessed Father Walpole met in the Tower of London with the 
greatest misery and poverty, so that the lieutenant himself, though other- 
wise a hard-hearted and barbarous man, was moved to inquire after 
some of the Father's relations, and told them that he was in great and 
extraordinary want, without bed, without clothes, without anything to 
cover him, and that at a season when the cold was most sharp and 
piercing ; so that himself, though an enemy, out of pure compassion, 
had given him a little straw to sleep on. Besides this, the Father 
himself in public Court, upon occasion of answering some question that 
was put to him, declared that he had been tortured fourteen times ; and 
it is very well known how cruel any one of those tortures is, which are 
now in use. For it is a common thing to hang them up in the air six 
or seven hours by the hands ; and by the means of certain irons, which 
hold their hands fast and cut them, they shed much blood in the 
torture.® 


If the last we had heard of Henry Walpole had been his 
equivocations about religion, Dr. Jessopp’s piquant sentence 
would have been just. He would have “aspired to be a hero 
and failed.” But this is not the last we hear of him. As 
Dr. Jessopp says, “The really dreadful ordeal was still to 
come.” The man who recovers himself, and after a fall cannot 


§ Challoner, translated from Yepes, p. 695. 
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be shaken again, is a hero and a very great hero—in some 
sense a greater hero during the time of his heroism than the 
man who is a hero throughout. He had the more to bear; and 
he is not the less a hero for bearing that more, because he 
himself had unhappily led his torturers to think that they could 
overcome him by torture. His temptation was the greater, and 
therefore his fidelity was the greater. Even the treatment at 
York, when he was condemned to die, shows how they tried 
to work upon him to the last. His companion was kept two 
full hours on the hurdle while Walpole was urged to accept 
his life on the Queen’s terms. Because hopes were still enter- 
tained that his constancy might be overcome, the two martyrs 
might not lie side by side on the hurdle; and while Rawlins was 
being quartered at the Tyburn on Knavesmire, Walpole had 
his life offered to him once more. He had more opportunities 
than others for heroism through months of torture and those 
last hours of promises, and that heroism is not diminished by 
his having unhappily been the cause himself of those oppor- 
tunities. After raising the expectations of a spirit-breaker like 
Topcliffe, he disappointed him after all. It was a greater 
achievement for a gentle creature like Walpole than it would 
have been for an undaunted piece of stuff like Gerard. The 
weaker man showed his strength when he fairly tired out his 
tormentors. , 

We have been frank and outspoken in our objection to the 
passages we have quoted, and we have already said that we 
do not agree in all the rest without exception that Dr. Jessopp 
has written. Without a miracle it could not have been other- 
wise, when a clergyman of the Church of England writes of such 
times as those 6f Elizabeth, and of such subjects as the Pope’s 
excommunication of that Queen, or the character and objects of 
Father Parsons, the Jesuit. But we repeat that we look on the 
book as a great gain to the cause of right, and we are sure that 
the warm words in which the writer exposes injustice wherever 
he sees it, cannot fail to do good. The following extract is 
an excellent specimen of its spirit and of its writer’s point 
of view : 

Thus suffered upon the scaffold Henry Walpole, in his thirty-sixth 
year. If he did not deserve a better fate, he can scarcely have 
met with a worse. His creed was not my creed; his career may well 
require excuse; his life may seem to some one long mistake ; his 
character was not without defects; there was even in his intense 
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enthusiasm a certain element of effeminacy; he had not that rugged 
vigour and coarseness of fibre which has enabled some men to bear 
pain and be silent even unto death, but when there remained for him 
nothing but to die, he died bravely. ‘Thank God, the fires of Smithfield 
will never be lighted again, nor the hangman’s bloody knife again 
be plunged into the bowels of unhappy priests at York, but alas! 
the spirit of intolerance is not dead: and it is against that spirit, and 
not only against the ghastly exhibitions of its malignity, that we have to 
protest and be on our guard. Falsehood has had its martyrs as well as 
truth, and persecution has not been idle in the east or the west: the 
Saviour told us He came, not to send peace but a sword. Even now, 
with all our boasted advance, we find it hard to extend our charity 
towards those whose powers of persuasion we have learnt to fear. 
Even now there is rather a tendency to excuse the atrocities of a bygone 
age than to condemn them. But let who will plead for the persecutor 
such palliation as may be found: for me, I do not envy that man 
or woman who can think of Henry Walpole’s sufferings without pity, 
or of his cruel death without shame (p. 255). 


We have perhaps occupied too much space in endeavouring 
to give our readers some idea of the character of Dr. Jessopp’s 
judgments: we should be glad if it were possible to devote 
as much and more to the interesting matter that may be 
drawn from this copious storehouse of facts. This, however, 
is difficult, because it is hard to extract, without injury, passages 
from a book that goes with such a swing. We have thought 
it best to content ourselves with a somewhat long continuous 
extract ; and choosing one that will bear to be detached from 
its context, we give our readers more than they are otherwise 
likely to know of the personal career of -the well-known priest- 
hunter, Richard Topcliffe. Dr. Jessopp has described Queen 
Elizabeth’s “ Progress” amongst the Norfolk Catholics in 1578, 
and its disastrous results on her unhappy hosts. He then 
proceeds thus: 


These were the vexations which drove men mad, and irritated 
them when they were beginning to acquiesce in the inevitable. But the 
truth is, a detestable system had now begun to spring up, under which 
no one with any conscience or any peculiar scruples could hold him- 
self safe for any hour. An army of spies and common informers were 
prowling about the length and breadth of the land, living by their wits, 
and feeding partly upon the terrors of others and partly upon the letter 
of the law as laid down in the recent acts—wretches who had everything 
to gain by straining the penalties to the utmost, for they claimed their 
share of the spoil. Armed with warrants from weak magistrates, who 
themselves were afraid of suspicion, or, failing these, armed with an 
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order from the Privy Council, which was only too easy to be obtained, 
they sallied forth on their mission of treachery. They were nothing 
better than bandits protected by the law let loose upon that portion of 
the community which might be harried and robbed with impunity. In 
some cases the pursuivants, after arresting their victims and appro- 
priating their money, were content to let them alone, and save them- 
selves further trouble ; in others they kept them till a ransom might 
come from friends; in any case, there was always the fun of half 
scuttling a big house, and living at free quarters during a search, and 
the chance of securing a handsome bribe in consideration of being left 
unmolested for the future. 

Chief among the miscreants, of whom we hear so much ten years 
after, was one Richard Topcliffe. He was of an old Lincolnshire 
family, son and heir of Robert Topcliffe of Somerby, by Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Lord Borough. He married Joan, daughter of 
Sir Edward Willoughby of Wollarton, co. Notts. He was born, accord- 
ing to his own account, some time in 1532, and early in life seems to 
have attached himself to the Court. ‘The first notice I find of him 
is shortly after the collapse of the Northern Rebellion, when he is 
a suitor for the lands of Richard Norton of Norton Conyers, co. York, 
who had made himself so conspicuous in Durham Cathedral. Three 
years after this he appears to have been regularly in Burghley’s pay, or 
at any rate employed by him, but in what capacity does not transpire ; 
and he comes out first in his character of scourge and persecutor during 
this same Norfolk Progress, with which we have been lately concerned. 

The cruelties of this monster during the next quarter of a century 
would fill a volume, and the expedients he resorted to to hunt down 
recusants, seminary priests, and Jesuits would be absolutely incredible 
were it not that the evidence of even his own admission is too strong 
to be controverted. In the case of poor Robert Southwell, it is certain 
that he seduced the daughter of one of his victims, and used her for 
playing upon her own father, in whose house Southwell was appre- 
hended. In November, 1594, he sued an accomplice cf his own, 
Thomas Fitzherbert, in the court of Chancery in a bond of £3,000. 
“For whereas Fitzherbert entered into bonds to give £5,000 unto 
Topcliffe, if he would persecute his father and uncle unto death, together 
with Mr. Bassett. Fitzherbert pleaded that the conditions were not 
fulfilled, decause they died naturally, and Bassett was in prosperity. 
Bassett gave witness what treacherous devices he had made to entrap 
him, and Coke, the Queen’s Attorney, gave testimony openly that 
he very well had proved how effectually Topcliffe had sought to 
inform him against them, contrary to all equity and conscience.”® 
Even in those bad times this was rather too disgraceful a business to 
be discussed in open court, and “the matter was put over for secret 
hearing,” when it would seem that Topcliffe, standing somewhat 


® Stonyhurst MSS. Azg/. A. vol. i. n. 83; Harl. MSS. 6998, n. 50. 
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stiffly to his claim, lost his temper, and let fall some expressions which 
were supposed to reflect upon the Lord Keeper and some members of 
the Privy Council, whereupon he was committed to the Marshalsea?? for 
contempt, and kept there for some months. While he was incarcerated 
he addressed two letters to the Queen, which have been preserved, 
and two more detestable compositions it would be difficult to find. In 
one of them, dated “Good or evil Friday, 1595,” he says, “I have 
helped more traitors [to Tyburn] than all the noblemen and gentlemen 
of the Court, your counsellors excepted. And now by this disgrace I 
am in fair way and made apt to adventure my life every night to 
murderers, for since I was committed wine in Westminster hath been 
given for joy of that news. In all prisons rejoicings ; and it is ithe 
that the fresh dead bones of Father Southwell at Tyburn and Father 
Walpole at York, executed both since Shrovetide, will dance with joy.” 

The scoundrel was out of prison again and at his old tricks in 
October, the restless ferocity of the man never allowing his persecuting 
mania to cease for an hour. ‘The last time I meet with him is in 1598, 
when one Jones, a Franciscan, was executed with the usual cruelties 
on the 12th of July, having been hunted to death by Topcliffe’s means. 
What became of him at last it is not worth while to inquire, though 
it is the fate of such monsters of iniquity that their names can hardly 
go down to oblivion. Even enormous crime ensures a measure, if 
not of fame, yet of infamy. 


To this sketch Dr. Jessopp adds the following note : 


Topcliffe’s name became in his own days a by-word. See the fol- 
lowing letter from Standen to Anthony Bacon, 2nd March, 1592: “ Yet, 
thanks be to God, his [Robert Earl of Essex] carriage hath been such 
now, as her Majesty hath found the rareness of his parts, and all with 
such mildness and affability, contrary to our Topcliffian customs, as 
he hath won with words more than others would ever do qoith racks.”™ 


1 Father Gerard attributes Topcliffe’s imprisonment to disrespectful language on 
another occasion. ‘‘In Lent he was thrown into prison for disrespect to the members 
of the Queen’s Council, on an occésion, if I mistake not, when he had pleaded too 
boldly in behalf of his only son, who had killed a man with his sword in the great 
hall of the Court of Queen’s Bench. This took place about Passion Sunday” 
(Condition of Catholics, p. \xxxvi.). The Atheneum of October 5, 1878, makes 
mention of thisson. ‘‘ Such a son, steeped to the lips in crimes of the most detest- 
able and meanest order, could not be expected to train up his children in comely 
habits. His eldest son seems to have been as great a miscreant as his father, though, 
not being so useful to the Government, he was not equally prosperous. A survey- 
book of the year 1616, among the Moore MSS. at Cambridge, in giving an account 
of the Topcliffe lands, furnishes a fact or two about the younger Topcliffe which have 
not been used by Dr. Jessopp. It seems that he ‘‘comitted a felonie, and was 
thereof convicted, and in the Jifetime of his father had his pardon, and after 
comitted a second felonie, his father livinge, by killing the Sherife of Middlesex in 
Westminster Hall, and fled ; and after that his father dyed, and the son procured a 
second pardon. On the old man’s death he succeeded, and sold the land.” 

Nt Birch’s Elizabeth, vol. i. 160. 
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In a letter to Verstegan, among the Bishop of Southwark’s MSS. there 
is an account of the apprehension of Southwell. The writer says: 
“ Because the often exercise of the rack in the Tower was so odious, and 
so much spoken of by the people, Topcliffe hath authority to torment 
priests in his own house in such sort as he shall think good.” The date 
of this letter is 3rd August, 1592. 


We may be permitted to remark that it does not say 
much for Queen Elizabeth personally that two such “ detestable 
compositions” could be addressed to her, and not only have 
been unrebuked, but apparently have done the writer good 
service. It is well known that a worse blot than this on the 
womanly fair fame of Elizabeth has come down to us from 
this man, Richard Topcliffe. 

We have given our readers something of an opportunity 
of judging of the diligent way in which Dr. Jessopp has laid 
the records of the past under contribution, and how skilfully he 
has interwoven his facts. Nothing would, however, enable 
them thoroughly to appreciate his diligence and skill but the 
perusal of the book, and the sight of the copious references 
and interesting notes appended to each chapter. But this, 
unfortunately, they cannot do. We would gladly refer them to 
the book itself if it were accessible to them. It has been 
published by subscription, and the number of copies printed has, 
we regret to learn, been limited to the number of subscribers. 
We can only express our earnest hope that an octavo edition 
may soon appear, and we are confident that it would have 
an extensive sale in quarters where Catholic books are never 
bought. 


J. M. 














Old Enghsh Devotion to our Blessed Lady. 
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A CATALOGUE of English Shrines of our Blessed Lady, drawn 
up by Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A., has already been in 
part presented to our readers.! In that brief account of many 
places there is ample proof of diligent research. It now appears 
that the unpretending narrative contains the erudition of more 
than twenty years of special reading devoted to a favourite 
subject of study. The narrow limits of a few pages in each 
issue of a monthly publication could admit only the most 
rigidly condensed results, so that a great mass of interesting 
information was put aside for the time being, to be published 
afterwards as a companion volume, or an introduction to the 
Catalogue of Shrines. 

The author has now accomplished that remaining portion of 
his self-imposed task, which, labour of love though he calls it, 
must have been an exercise of patience, and by a process of 
judicious selection from materials, which in a lengthened course 
of study had grown upon his hands to dimensions almost 
alarming, he has brought within the reach of ordinary reading 
a large amount of most valuable evidence, amply sufficient to 
establish beyond denial or doubt the existence among our 
ancestors of a profound, all-pervading devotion to our Blessed 
Lady which made England worthy of her proud title of the 
Dower of Mary. In doing this he has deserved the very best 
thanks of English Catholics. 

We already possess one admirable treatise on the subject ;? 
but although, both in matter and arrangement, Mr. Waterton’s 
work is similar to his predecessor’s, it does not traverse the 
same ground, and in one remarkable respect it does not arrive 
at the same conclusion. Father Bridgett on his title-page 
concedes that England is no longer the Dowry of Mary, while 
it may be said to be one of the principal purposes of the Pzefas 

1 THE MONTH, January, 1875, to November, 1876. 


2 Our Lady's Dowry: How England gained and lost that title. By Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett. 1875. 
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Mariana Britannica to prove that the glorious title has never 
been forfeited, and that our Lady looks upon the Catholics of 
England as still in a very special sense bound over to her service. 

Very few of the present “liegemen of our Ladye” have any 
adequate idea of the manner in which the image of the Virgin 
Mother pursued the steps and haunted the dreams of their 
ancestors. Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary has entered 
largely into the formation of the English national character, 
and men who have so completely broken with the traditions 
of their race, that they regard with positive displeasure all 
outward signs of grateful homage to the Queen of Christendom, 
yet owe to her dear influence in the past many good gifts which 
have come down to them as Christian Englishmen, and much 
of that which is purest and best in their inherited instincts. 

The good points of English character were formed before 
the Reformation. England owes to her older Christianity, 
acting upon a noble nature, the sturdy love of fair play and the 
hatred of oppression which all the war of jarring creeds has 
not been able to eradicate. Of that older Christianity devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin was, and is, an essential part. 

If it be too much to expect that those who have lost not 
only unity of faith, but even the capability of understanding its 
value, should be willing to acknowledge the debt which they 
owe to the Mother of Jesus, Catholics certainly will not be able 
to read unmoved the page of English history which contains 
her praises; and if, when they have acquired a better acquaint- 
ance with the pious thoughts of other days, they try to reproduce 
in their own lives that deep devotion which was not satisfied 
with words of praise, but left an enduring record of zeal for the 
house of God written in the stones of many a hallowed shrine, 
they will have power from Heaven to build up once more in 
the hearts of their countrymen the faith that is never far away 
when Mary the Mother of God is honoured and invoked. 

The Pietas Mariana Britannica is divided into two books, 
of which the second is in part a reprint from the MONTH of the 
Catalogue of Shrines, of which we have already made mention, 
and the first is a detailed account of the very numerous practices 
by which our ancestors, in every grade of society, and almost in 
every action of life, made manifest their assiduous desire to 
serve our Lady and to obtain her favour. 

In the Introduction the author contends that it is unnecessary 
to import into our language terms of endearment borrowed from 
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Italian writers, not because there is any extravagance in their 
meaning, but because we can find in our own native literature 
salutations of our Lady which are to the full as affectionate as 
any expressions to be encountered in modern Europe. He says 
that nothing in the well-known Glories of Mary of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori “is more ‘pronounced’ in its tone than ‘a good orison 
to our Ladye’ made for Englishmen of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, which singly might suffice to show that enthusiastic 
worship of Mary is not a plant matured under more sunny 
skies and little suited to our temperate zone.” 

If Catholics in England no longer outwardly display the 
fervour of their first devotion to our Blessed Lady, in this 
there is more reason for regret than for surprise. The light of 
piety might well grow dim in such an atmosphere of frost and 
fog. Only the power of God has kept the faith alive at all 
through the long night of desolation. The clouds are lifting 
now, and we begin to see how dense they were, and how they 
lay upon the land, heavy and cold, freezing the life-blood. 

It is impossible to resist the conviction, that to some more 
than earthly influence is due the instinctive dislike which is so 
often manifested by men of high position in the Established 
Church at the very sound of our Lady’s name. It is not zeal 
for the glory of God which makes them turn away from God’s 
Virgin Mother. Too evidently their conspicuous neglect of her 
exalted claims is but the inspired response to the Church’s song 
of triumph: “Thou, O Mary, hast by thyself alone destroyed 
all heresies in the whole world.” Right faith in the Divine 
Maternity of Mary excludes wrong faith about the In¢arnation. 
A just appreciation of her place in the providential plan corrects 
false ideas about the Atonement, the Intercession of Saints, the 
necessity of grace, the freedom of the human will, the responsi- 
bility of each separate soul. True love of Mary, the love of 
children for their Mother, excludes the spirit of proud resistance 
to authority, without which heresy would not be heresy. There- 
fore the reformed religions do not like our Lady. A little 
instance of the milder kind of disapproval must be quoted here: 


At the Church of St. Marye, Abbot’s Kensington,* it was intended 
by the restorers of the edifice to represent our Lady with her Divine 
Son on her knee, according to the ancient seal, and a beautiful image 
was carved in stone; but the authorities insisted that our Lord must 
be removed from His Mother’s knee, and the Bible substituted for Him. 


3 This is the correct designation. 
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In this respect, however, it would seem that some change 
-for the better is taking place. In one small section of the 
Established Church the praises of our Lady are eagerly pro- 
claimed, although her intercession is not yet publicly invoked. It 
is quite too soon to interpret this phenomenon, for the movement 
is only at its commencement. One of two things, nevertheless, 
we may safely predict will happen to these new clients of our 
Lady, according as their devotion to her is of the heart or the 
imagination. If it is a mere fancy it will die away: if it is 
a deep and honest homage, those who render it will not long 
stand outside the Church shivering in the cold. 

The matter which comes under examination in the Pietas 
Mariana Britannica is thus announced : 


From the writings of the English Fathers, Bede the Venerable, 
Alcwine, St. Anselm, St. Edmund, Archbishop Baldwin, and many 
others, it is easy to see how grateful and pleasing to our forefathers 
were the praises of our Ladye. Thus it was that her love burnt so 
brightly in England ; and like the mystic cloud, it covered the land 
and pervaded everywhere. Her image graced the royal crown of 
England ; our Kings invoked her in their hour of danger ; the warrior 
wore her image on his surcoat, or engraved on his keen-edged falchion ; 
the earl constituted her the lady of his lands, and himself her vassal ; 
fields were held by the service of reciting so many Aves yearly; alms 
given in her love were called our Ladye’s meat and our Ladye’s loaf; 
the shopman painted her on his signboard ; prosperous merchants built 
churches and bede-houses in her honour; the sailor named his ship 
after her, and, when tossed on the raging billow, invoked the Bright 
Star of the Sea. 


Mr. Waterton sees an immediate connection between the 
abandonmept of devotion to Mary, the model of womanhood, 
and the development of the temper which reveals itself unplea- 
santly in wife-kicking and wife-beating. 

The survey of the Old English practice of devotion to our 
Blessed Lady which constitutes the First Book of Pietas 
Mariana Britannica is divided into three parts, and each of 
these is variously subdivided. The first part is entitled “Our 
Lady and her Liegemen;” the second part treats of “Forms 
of Homage ;” and the third part is devoted to “ Iconography.” 

The opening chapter sets forth the historical proof of 
England’s claim to the unique title of Dower of Mary. The 
next chapter contains a dissertation on the curiously diverse 
modes of showing reverence to the name of Mary which obtained 
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at different times. Then the liegemen of our Lady are made 
to pass before us as in some sacred pageant of England’s 
happier days, each class and trade apart, with their own 
banners and devices, the King himself taking part in the pro- 
cession. In front of him are the children and the flower of 
the land; behind him all of man’s estate, noble and simple, 
the soldier and the artisan. 

To many readers the most deeply interesting part of the 
whole work will be the chapter, much too short, which treats in 
two sections of childhood and boyhood, of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Most of us have heard of Dr. Arnold’s praiseworthy 
efforts to induce Rugby boys to put away their false shame and 
say their prayers. Rugby, as Dean Stanley tells us, “ presented 
a fair average specimen of the public schools at that time 
(1827).” While we express our thanks to the good men who 
tried to revive among English schoolboys the almost forgotten 
thought of the presence of God, we may well ask, with 
Mr. Waterton, who is responsible for the antecedent state of 
things. There was a time, as we are forcibly reminded again 
and again in the pages of this useful book, when the sons of 
Christian families were taught to value before all things the 
birthright secured to them by baptism, and, instead of omitting 
their prayers through human respect, would have been ashamed 
indeed to begin or end their day without adoring God on 
bended knee, and commending themselves to His good pro- 
vidence. If, then, our Lady had done nothing more than keep 
youthful piety alive, and watch over the purity of childhood 
and of boyhood, her influence in England would, eyen in that 
case, have been incalculable. 


After vespers, or at another time, as the Provost (of Eton) might 
appoint, on every day excepting Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, 
the choristers and scholars, in surplices, were to say a Pater Noster 
before the crucifix, on their knees, and then, rising, to sing the Sa/ve 
before the image of our Ladye. . . . 

At Winchester, either the Ste//a celi or the Salve Regina was always 
sung in the evening, and the prior’s charity boys in like manner sang 
an evening antiphon of our Ladye, together with the De Profundis 
(Pp. 31). 

As at Eton and Winchester so at Oxford and Cambridge, 
our Blessed Lady was never lost sight of for many hours 
together. We may think what we like about the wisdom of 
imposing upon lay-students the obligation of saying the Office 
of our Lady every day at appointed hours, but the stubborn 
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fact remains that, rightly or wrongly, with prudence or without, 
the men who made our dear old England, who fought her 
battles and built up her Parliament, were trained upon that 
system. Whoever dares to call it a system that makes slaves 
or children maligns brave men, by comparison with whom it 
well may be that he himself is a slave or a child when his life 
is weighed in the scales of the sanctuary, and his opinions are 
judged by the wisdom of God. It is indeed too true that the 
very last thought which ever gains admission into the mind of 
a proud unbeliever, is that, since he himself is no more infallible 
than he takes the Pope to be, it is very possible that he is 
mistaken in what he says, and that perhaps his light is all 
darkness, and his wisdom folly; but others are as much at 
liberty to find fault with his conclusions as he is to revile with 
opprobrious epithets the faith of many generations and of very 
many noble minds. Catholics in England now are in a small 
minority, and cannot decree to our Blessed Lady the public 
honours which were hers for many centuries, but they are 
intimately persuaded, and are not at all disposed to hide their 
persuasion, that an antiphon devoutly sung before an image of 
our Lady is as prevailing now as formerly, and that works of 
mercy done in her honour are a tribute as pleasing as ever in 
the sight of God. She is just as powerful as she ever was 
against the enemies of God, and she ought to be as dear, to say 
the least, now as in the days gone by to all whose blessed 
privilege it is to call themselves her children. 

In the remaining chapter of the first part of the Pictas 
Mariana Britannica we are introduced to the liegemen of our 
Lady, kings, knights, shipmen, serjeants-at-iaw, authors, printers, 
and inn-holders, and the array of facts fully justifies the title 
of the chapter,—Universal Homage. 

Our ancient poets were never tired of sounding the praises 
of the Queen of Heaven. Chaucer, who, it would appear, is 
not the author of the very objectionable Ploughman’s Tale, was 
conspicuous in this respect. Oceleve, his disciple, calls him 
Servaunt of Maiden Marie. 

An English origin is boldly claimed for the familiar hymn, 
often called St. Casimir’s, because he recited it daily, Omuni die 
dic Marie. It is of much earlier composition than is commonly 
supposed, for it is found in a York psalter of the year 1070, 
preserved in the British Museum. 

In the second part, or Forms of Homage, we are told in 
minute detail how the devotion to our Lady, which had sunk 
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so deep into the mind of the nation, rendered itself visible in 
endless variety of signs and symptoms belonging to all the 
uses of life, important or trivial. To her churches and chapels 
and altars were dedicated and inscriptions inscribed; for her 
bells rang, and organs pealed, and candles were lighted ; in her 
name men formed themselves into guilds for many purposes ; 
by pilgrimages and processions, by almsdeeds and fasting, they 
proved the sincerity of their desire to serve her; every day the 
Marye Mass was said, but Saturday was our Lady’s day of 
special grace ; the recitation of the various portions of her office 
marked the hours in their passage from morning to night, and 
the Angelus bell kept men constantly in mind of Gabriel’s 
message, and of the words of power which drew down from 
Heaven the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Places and 
things were consecrated to Mary, towns and estates, fountains 
and flowers, even furniture and articles of dress; and she, who 
had watched over her children through all the stages of their 
earthly life, was invoked to guard their deathbed and to bless 
their grave. 

In the paragraph which treats of relics we find some very 
useful explanations, which we quote in full without apology. 


The letters relating to the suppression of the monasteries, edited for 
the Camden Society by Mr. Thomas Wright, mention some curious 
“relics,” such as “ Malcolm’s ear that Peter struck off.” Now items 
of this sort do not figure in any of the genuine English lists of venerable 
relics; there is not a tittle of evidence that these objects were ever 
exposed for veneration—indeed, how could they have been?—and the 
explanation of them is of the simplest and the most natural, viz., that 
they were “properties” (I believe this is the correct term im theatrical 
parlance), belonging to and used by the various gilds in their sacred 
pageants and processions. Moreover, in some churches representations 
of the festival itself, ¢.g., the Annunciation, were given, as in the Church 
of St. Jacques at Bruges. At Seville, I believe, there is a large wing of 
feathers labelled as that of the Archangel Gabriel. In 1462, by his 
will, dated May gth, William Haute says, “‘ I bequeath one piece of that 
stone on which the Archangel Gabriel stood when he descended to 
salute the Blessed Virgin Mary, to the image of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the Church of Bourne, the same to stand under the foot of 
the same image.” And among the relics preserved at St. Alban’s there 
was one described as De loco ubi Christus Annunciatus est Virgint 
gloriose. The nature of these two relics is obvious; they were 
fragments from the floor of the holy house of Loretto, which was the 
scene of the Annunciation. Sixtus the Fourth, 1471—1484, repaved 
the holy house with marble, the ancient pavement having been carried 
off as relics by pilgrims. Layton, or Leighton, one of the Commis- 
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sioners in 1537, sends to Cromwell “strange things . . . part of God’s 
Supper in cana domini, pars petra super quam natus erat Jesus in 
Bethlehem.” from Maiden Bradley. In the former, “table” was 
evidently omitted wilfully ; the second would have been a bit of stone 
from the Chapel of the Nativity. The table of the Last Supper is at 
St. John Lateran’s, in Rome. 


The dissertations on the origin of the Rosary, the history of 
the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception, and the estab- 
lishment of the Sodality in the Roman College contain much 
that is not generally known, even to the pious and inquisitive. 
In his patriotic zeal our author claims for England, in the 
person of St. Thomas of Canterbury, no inconsiderable share 
in the glories of the Rosary, which did not come from St. 
Dominic by the way of creation out of nothing, but by 
development from a more ancient form of prayer, the Ladye 
Psalter. 

Of all the devotions practised by our forefathers in honour 
of Mary, the favourite one seems to have been the commemora- 
tion of her Five Joys. This was as it should be “in the days 
when England was Merrye England, and when workhouses 
and the race of Bumbles were unknown.” Our author deplores 
the absence from our modern prayers of the liturgical spirit 
which was eminently characteristic of old English devotion, and 
complains that English Catholics of the present day “are 
present at the services of the Church without joining in the 
words of the Liturgy. During Mass they prefer to say other 
prayers rather than those of the Missal. There are many 
excellent methods of assisting at Mass, but they all fall short 
of the prayers used by the priest. Any one who attends the 
parochial High Mass in France cannot fail to be struck with 
the liturgical spirit of the congregation, for the greater part, 
if not all of them, join in the singing and follow the priest.” 

The Third Part of the First Book is an able treatise upon 
English Marian Iconography. Upon this particular part of his 
great theme Mr. Edmund Waterton is perhaps of all men living 
the best qualified to instruct us. He has at starting, to fit him 
for the task, the double advantage of being an Englishman and 
a Catholic ; and, although it seems that in the strange opinion 
of one gentleman * Catholic belief is a positive disqualification 
for arriving at an accurate conception of the nature of the old 
English guilds, even he might be willing to admit that a Catholic 
is the best interpreter of Catholic symbolism as embodying 
3 Pictas Mariana Britannica, p. 95. 
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Catholic faith and feeling. Any attempt to condense this part 
of Mr. Waterton’s work would be doing him injustice, and we 
shall content ourselves with an enumeration of the points 
discussed. After’ some preliminary remarks, in which we 
feel with regret that a severe resolve not to travel out of 
England, at least for the present, has deprived us of much 
collateral illustration, the author discusses the various accepted 
types in pictures and images of our Lady considered first under 
titles drawn from the events of her life, the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Annunciation, the Birth of our Lord, the Assump- 
tion: then under titles belonging to her official character, 
Our Lady of Pity, of Grace, of Peace. After this our attention 
is called to the beauty of the English statues of our Lady, and 
this leads to the examination of many minor points, robing of 
statues, which Mrs. Jameson most falsely ascribes to Jesuit 
influence, colouring, crowning, veiling, and various ingenious 
devices. 

For fitting comment, though by way of contrast, upon the 
subject of the Second Book, the record of pious donations, 
Mr. Waterton may tell us how it fared with the sacrilegious 
King who took back what his ancestors had given. 


The “ Defender of the Faith” sits in his chair of death, for recline 

on a couch he cannot, 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, 

with the leaves of his life’s book unfolded before him. They do not 
tell of rich foundations to the glory of God and the honour of His 
Blessed Mother, like those of his royal predecessors. They do not tell 
of lavish expenditure on the houses of God or zeal for their beauty, 
after the example of Ine of the West Saxons. He trembles as he 
reads the black and damning register of plundered shrines. No priest 
of God is at his side, to whisper words of repentance and of supplication 
to our Ladye, or to administer the last rites of Holy Church and the 
sin-forgiving Sacrament of Extreme Unction.. . . His corpse was 
carried from London to Windsor for burial, and it rested the first night 
at the Monastery of Sion, which he had suppressed. The leaden coffin 
burst, and the next morning when the attendants went with the 
plumbers to repair it, a dog was found lapping and licking up the 
King’s blood as it befell King Achab. 

Mr. Waterton ends with some practical reflections. The 
Catholics of England, “the restored or hereditary liegemen 
of our Ladye’s Dower,” owe to their country a great service. 
Upon them devolves the sacred duty of endeavouring “to 
revive in fervent practice the grand old English love of the 
Blessed Mother of God.” 














A Study in Ethics. 


God’s absolute Laws, sanctioned by an eternal Heaven and an eternal 
Hell, have become Moral Philosophies, sanctioned by able computations of 
Profit and Loss, by weak considerations of Pleasures of Virtue and the Moral 
Sublime .— CARLYLE. 


(Continued from the last Number). 


3. WE have next to consider the ethical theory known as 
Egoism, or Egoistic Hedonism, which, having in view the 
present life only, makes individual interest the fundamental fact 
of morality. According to writers who adopt this view, says 
Mr. Lecky, “we are governed exclusively by our own interest. 
Pleasure is the only good, and moral good and moral evil mean 
nothing more than our voluntary conformity to a law that will 
bring it to us.”! For example: “I conceive,’ says Hobbes, 
“that when a man deliberates whether he shall do a thing or 
not do it, he does nothing but consider whether it be better for 
himself to do it or not to do it.” “Good and evil are names 
that signify our appetites and aversions.” “Nature,” says 
Bentham, “has placed mankind under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do as well as to determine what 
we shall do.” “Reverence” is, to the mind of Hobbes, “the 
conception we have concerning another that he hath the power 
to do unto us both good and hurt, but not the will to do us 
hurt.” “Our very affections, according to some of these writers, 
are all forms of self-love. Thus charity springs partly from our 
desire to obtain the esteem of others, partly from the expecta- 
tion that the favours we have received will be reciprocated, and 
partly too from the gratification of the sense of power, by the 
proof that we can satisfy not only our own desires but also the 
desires of others.”* 

Writers of this class are at great pains to show us how 
society has come to be constituted on these principles. ‘“Co- 
operation and organization,” they tell us, “are essential to our 


1 History of European Morals, vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 2 Lecky, Op. cit. p. 9. 
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happiness, and these are impossible without some restraint being 
placed upon our appetites. Laws are enacted to secure this 
restraint, and being sustained by rewards and punishments, they 
make it the interest of the individual to regard those of the 
community. . . . The educating influence of laws, and the 
growing perception of the identity of interests of the community, 
create a public opinion favourable to all the qualities which are 
‘the means of peaceable, sociable, and comfortable living.’ Such 
are justice, gratitude, modesty, equity, and mercy. ... This 
education of public opinion grows stronger with civilization, and 
gradually moulds the characters of men, making them more 
and more disinterested, heroic, and unselfish. A disinterested, 
unselfish, and heroic man, it is explained, is one who is strictly 
engrossed in the pursuit of his own pleasure, but who possesses 
it in such a manner as to include in its gratification the happi- 
ness of others,” 

The remarks just cited from Mr. Lecky sufficiently indicate 
the instinctive dislike with which this “selfish” theory of morals 
is naturally regarded by minds of a certain type of refinement. 
Yet, if I mistake not, the error of the egoist lies rather in his 
inadequate conception of the facts of life than in any inherent 
depravity of his system. The older Hedonists, with Hobbes 
for their prototype, were certainly apt to be coarse and cynical 
in their attempts to analyze altruistic actions and motives. 
Still, it remains a substantial psychological truth that no human 
action in this life is, or ever can be, wholly and absolutely disin- 
terested. The highest flight of disinterestedness is a_ self- 
forgetfulness which essentially consists in the identifigation of 
one’s own aims with those of another, and best of all, with the 
will of God; but such identification of aims would be folly unless 
our own highest happiness lay therein, of which by our very 
nature we can never entirely lose sight. Those who are best 
versed in the théory and practice of asceticism would probably 
be the first to admit that absolutely disinterested love of God is 
an ideal seldom, if ever, attained to as a deliberate and con- 
tinuous state of soul; while in the common intercourse between 
man and man I suppose every one must admit the justice of 
Sir J. Stephen’s succinct account of the matter. Men, he says, 
“are so constituted that personal and social motives cannot be 
distinguished and do not exist apart. When and in so far as 
we seek to please others [external sanctions apart] it is because 


® (bid. pp. 11—13. 
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it pleases us to give them pleasure. A man who takes pleasure 
in pleasing others is benevolent ; a man who takes no pleasure 
in pleasing others is unkind or devoid of benevolence. A man 
who takes pleasure in hurting others is malignant, but whenever 
it is necessary to determine a person’s character in regard to 
benevolence, it is necessary to determine the manner in which 
the pleasures or the suffering of others affect him.”* Quod- 
cumque bonum appetitur tanquam sibi bonum appetitur, was a 
sensible remark and a fundamental principle of the schoolmen. 
And the Hedonist’s plea that he merely seeks to instruct men 
how, with some precision, to achieve a result at which they 
are always consciously or unconsciously aiming, is, I think, from 
the point of view, unanswerable. The only possible confutation 
or “suppression” of egoism as adopted by its votaries, lies in 
an appeal to facts, in showing that there are factors in human 
life, influences from beyond the grave, which must needs modify 
our conception of its significance. 

For, while it must be admitted that Hedonism is, on its own 
principle, consistent, and in fact the only rational rule of 
conduct for the unbeliever, it cannot be forgotten that the 
Hedonist code is as far as possible from coinciding in its results 
with morality as commonly understood among men. _ Self- 
interest (having regard to the present life only) and what is 
commonly understood by morally right action do not in all 
possible, or even in all actual cases, coincide. In particular, 
rational egoism provides no sufficient motive against the com- 
mission of secret crimes, against sins of thought, or against 
many crimes (using that word in its commonly accepted sense) 
committed in exceptional circumstances. A preponderance of 
probability that the civil law may be successfully evaded, and 
great riches accumulated, will, on this theory, justify the political 
adventurer or the usurping tyrant. In fact the egoistic moralists 
seem to admit that in a state of savagery the code of morality at 
present commonly received would lack a basis ; and they ought 
in consistency to allow that, as long as society remains below a 
state of ideal perfection, so long will it be before the social 
machine will supply a system of sanctions and motives adequate 
to enforce that code.° 

* Liberty, &c., pp. 273, 274. 
5 “*We must indeed admit,” says Mr. Sidgwick, ‘‘that in an even tolerably well 
ordered society . . . all ofen crime is folly : and further that it is, generally speaking, 


the interest of an individual to live in such a state rather than in one more anarchical : 
so that if all men were under the control of enlightened self-love, the danger of 
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On these grounds then it may be maintained that the 
shortest answer to any and every system of rational egoism 
which has regard only to the present life is, that such a system, 
far from supplying a basis or foundation for morality, in truth 
does away with morality, as commonly understood, altogether. 
If on the one hand virtue, in common speech, does zo¢ mean 
merely an enlightened self-interest ; and if, on the other hand, 
virtue and self-interest (regard being had to this life only) do 
not invariably coincide in their results; those who would reduce 
virtue to this had better perhaps have taken the line of saying, 
either that, as commonly conceived, this quality or habit has no 
existence, or else that where it does exist it is not founded on 
reason, As for egoistic systems which do look to the rewards 
and punishments of a future life, it may suffice to say that the 
same reasons which lead us to believe in God and immortality 
lead us to see that the proposed foundation of moral distinctions 
is very inadequate, by showing us other relations between God 
and creatures than those which this theory contemplates. 

Still it remains true that the above criticism of egoistic 
morality does not constitute a confutation of egoism itself. 
All I here pretend to establish is that egoism can lay no claim 
to be a system of morality at all. Not only does it run wide of 
the common conceptions of virtue and duty, both in their source 
and in their results ; but in identifying virtue with the pursuit of 
pleasure it annihilates it as a distinct conception altogether. 
A complete confutation of egoism would consist in a demon- 
stration that there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in shat philosophy, and that from the existence and 
relations of this order of things to man all morality proceeds. 

4. A fourth doctrine on the foundation of ethics combines, 
as its upholders conceive, what is good in the three theories 


political disturbances would nearly vanish. For these disturbances inevitably involve 
so general and widespread a destruction of security and of other means of happiness, 
that it is improbable that a number of persons sufficient to produce them will ever 
find their individual interests promoted by so doing. Still, as actual human beings 
are not all rational egoists, such times of disorder will occur, when law is in conflict 
with law, and a man is in danger of legal penalties for performing his political duties. 
And we cannot even concede to Hobbes that under existing circumstances it is a clear 
universal precept of rational self-love that a man should ‘seek peace and ensure it,’ 
since some men gain by the disturbance of society, wealth, fame, and power, to an 
extent to which in peaceful times they could not hope to approximate ; and though 
there is always some risk involved, . . . it may be reduced to a small amount by a 
cool and skilful person who has the art of fishing in troubled waters ” (Zhe Methods of 
Ethics, p. 150). 
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already noticed, while taking care to avoid their shortcomings. 
According to this system, “the reasonable claims of God” 
constitute the foundation of all actual morality. According 
to it neither force nor fitness, taken alone, constitutes a moral 
obligation ; but obligation implies three things: first, a claim 
on the part of a superior; secondly, absence of mere arbitrariness 
in that claim ; thirdly, the power and the will to exforce it by 
punishing its breach. According to this view, while a morality 
based on the arbitrary decision of God is a wholly inconsistent 
conception, an ethical system constructed without reference to 
God is as radically inadequate. 

It is contended that God, when He creates a rational being, 
capable of altruistic or other than merely self-regarding 
action, cannot but wish that such a being should work in 
conformity with His own (the Creator’s) purposes, and should 
make those purposes his supreme rule of action. Now these 
purposes are fulfilled by the elemental, vegetal, animal worlds 
unconsciously and of necessity. Cali enarrant gloriam Det, et 
opera manuum ejus annuntiat firmamentum. But man, while as 
a mere physical being he cannot he!p in like manner contribut- 
ing his mite towards fulfilling the end of all creation, as a free 
and as a self-conscious being is capable of freely and con- 
sciously exerting himself towards the same end. And God 
cannot but wish that he should so exert himself, since He 
cannot but wish that every creature should fulfil this function 
in every way of which it is capable. 

But then these purposes of God, this end to be fulfilled, 
are not, as some would make them, arbitrary decisions. The 
will of God cannot but be in accord with, or approve, that 
disposition of the created intelligence and will which holds Him 
in primary estimation, that is to say, which worships Him, and 
which holds itself in readiness to serve Him, if service be 
required. So, too, the Divine will cannot but be out of accord 
with, or disapprove, that disposition of soul which fails thus to 
esteem the Creator. This is the first duty of man, the founda- 
tion of all others, the primary purpose of God in his regard. 
From this duty, together with the duty of self-preservation, and 
that of equity (the treating our neighbour as our equal in the 
eye of God), is derivable, in ultimate resort, the whole moral code. 

Moreover, God, by creating man a rational being, has 
implanted in him the capacity and consequent desire for happi- 
ness; and He cannot, in His character of Infinite Wisdom, 
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have implanted in man a desire which He does not intend to 
satisfy—provided that man satisfies the intention which God 
had in creating him. Hence the attainment by each individual 
of that state in reaching which the Divine purposes shall have 
been best fulfilled, and the attainment by each of his true and 
fullest measure of happiness, must ultimately coincide. Indeed 
the fact that perfect virtue and perfect happiness cannot coincide 
in this life, is the best proof that another is in store for us. 

Still, it remains true that what makes a man’s actions 
morally right, that which constitutes their true moral character, 
is, not their ultimately felicific effect, but their conformity to 
a law imposed by a superior. And this it is which (as well 
as the more extended view of human destiny implied in it) 
distinguishes theistic ethics from egoistic Hedonism. 

Instead then of Paley’s bald definition that “right is con- 
sistency with the will of God,” let there be substituted the 
proposition that action is right which is consistent with 
reasonable claims ; and, since the claims of God are paramount 
and are the foundation of all other claims, right action is seen 
to be, ultimately, action which is consistent with the reasonable 
claims of the Creator considered as essentially wise and good. 
Nor will it now be tautological to say that God’s own action 
is in the highest sense right. For God in creating man has 
entered into covenant with him, and has given to man certain 
reciprocal claims ; in the satisfaction of which claims, as well as 
in the enforcement of His own, God is Himself in the highest 
sense righteous. 

Instead, again, of Dr. Ueberweg’s statement of the ethical 
problem as “the gradual approximation to the realization of 
the highest good,” as by him described, let there be substituted 
the statement that its solution lies in the conformity of all with 
the purposes of the Supreme Wisdom and Goodness, and let 
there be coupled with this the proposition that these purposes 
must of necessity coincide with the realization of the highest 
good by all rational creatures according to their measure ; and 
then the rest of Professor Ueberweg’s definitions may be 
accepted with the qualifications necessarily arising out of this 
substitution. 

The doctrine may be re-stated thus: The hypothetical basis 
of hypothetical rightness and wrongness is the supposition that 
there exist reasonable claims; the actual basis of actual right- 
ness and wrongness is the actual existence of reasonable claims 
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whereof those of God are paramount. By a reasonable claim is 
to be understood one which is reasonable on the side both of 
the claimer and of him from whom a service is claimed. The 
claims of God are reasonable on His side, because not to make 
them would be inconsistent with the Divine wisdom ; they are 
reasonable from the side of men, because the fulfilment of them 
does not fail ultimately to satisfy every exigency of our nature. 
Action is virtuous, or morally excellent, partly in proportion as 
its purpose is higher, and so more in conformity with the Divine 
purposes, and partly in proportion as it is performed against 
resisting impulses. 

The answer to the question, What is the moral standard ? 
must of course be framed in conformity with the doctrine which 
is adopted concerning the foundation of morality. Thus: 
(1) According to the egoistic theory of morals, the moral 
standard for each man is the ideal of his own highest interest 
in the long run. (2) According to the theory which bases upon 
the free will of God, the moral standard is conformity with the 
code of positive laws laid down by the Supreme Lawgiver. 
(3) According to the independent rationalist theory, the moral 
standard is the highest ideal nobleness wherein the higher 
function has precedence of the lower, and the narrower interest 
gives way before the wider. (4) According to the rational 
theistic doctrine, the moral standard is ideal conformity with 
the purposes of our Creator; these .purposes being of necessity 
in harmony with the Infinite Perfections, and especially with 
the beneficence, wisdom, and sanctity of God. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to repeat that this system willingly concedes 
to egoism that moral action will in the long run, having regard 
to God and immortality, bring to each individual the greatest 
happiness ; it only denies that this constitutes the formal notion 
of morality. It concedes with equal willingness to independent 
rationalism that the superiority of the higher over the lower 
faculty in the individual is to be taken as an indication of the 
will of God that we are to give the preference to the former over 
the latter. While, for the satisfaction of the humanitarian in 
particular, the rational theistic moralist has no hesitation in 
formulating the following proposition: “The rule, ‘act for the 
greatest temporal happiness of the greatest number, to be 
distributed primarily with reference to the natural equality of 
men, but partly also in proportion to the natural deserts of each 
in the eyes of society, and partly with reference to the natural 
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organization of mankind in groups, is to be observed as a 
proximate rule in our external conduct towards others so far 
as it does not clash with any higher duty.” 

In conclusion .it may be worth while to indicate the 
difference between my point of view and that adopted by 
Mr. Sidgwick in the opening chapter of his very valuable 
Methods of Ethics. Mr. Sidgwick writes: “There will be as 
many different methods of ethics as there are different views 
of the ends which men ought to seek. Now... we may 
perhaps say that primd facie the only two ends which clearly 
claim to be, as some would say, rational ends, or ends absolutely 
prescribed, are . .. perfection or excellence and happiness. 
And we must observe that on either of these ends two quite 
distinct methods may be based, according as either is sought to 
be realized universally, or by each individual for himself alone. 
There is, however, another view of ethics, . . . which dropping 
into the background the notion of an end, takes as first principles 
of practice certain ru/es absolutely prescribed. Such a system 
would seem to be generally meant when we speak of an inde- 
pendent or of an intuitive system of ethics; and morality in the 
view of Butler, and of the common sense school generally, is 
conceived in this manner. We have then five methods to dis- 
tinguish, which however by no means require equal attention.”? 
My reason for not adopting this otherwise very symmetrical 
arrangement is shortly this. When we speak of the end of 
human action, we may mean either that at which a man does 
aim, or that at which he is zztended (by his Creator) to aim, 
or, again, (speaking vaguely) simply that at which he ought to 
aim. Now the first and the second of these meanings I can 
understand ; but in the third, except it be identified with the 
second, I see no intelligible significance. Oughtness, or duty, 
or obligation, implies a relation to a superior; for in such a 
relation alone can the following of duty as distinct from pleasure 
be shown to have any ultimate reasonableness. Instead, there- 
fore, of starting with, as it were, taking for granted the word 
ought, 1 have preferred to inquire what sets of facts are supposed 
in the various alternative systems of ethics, to underlie and give 
meaning to this and other kindred words. 


7 The Methods of Ethics, pp. 8, 9. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE LADY BLANCHE. 
“SHE is very much changed, my dear—quite unlike herself. 
That it is which alarms me.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Arden, who was sitting with Anemone 
at the open French window of the drawing-room at Foxat late 
on a beautiful evening, about a fortnight after the arrival of the 
telegram from Geoffrey of which mention has been made in a 
former chapter. The whole day had been fine, and one of 
the boasts of Foxat was that fine sunsets were more glorious 
there than in other parts of the county. In the early autumn, 
especially, the dwellers at Foxat were but little tempted to 
linger over their dinner ; it seemed almost wrong to sit round a 
table, when the heat and glare of the day had passed away, and 
earth and sky were so lovely with the glow of the sinking sun. 
Blanche, when the certainty of her bereavement was brought 
home to her, had been at first calm and even cheerful, though 
she had fits of grief which she did not resist. After some days 
she became more silent and absent, and seemed to shrink from 
the companionship even of her mother and Anemone. She sent 
her children away from her when they clung about her, and took 
little part in the conversation at meals. In the evenings she 
paced up and down one of the many pretty terrace walks which 
Mrs. Arden had contrived on the hill side, and it was often hard 
to induce her to come in even when the night had deepened. At 
times she seemed to strain herself to be as she used to be, and 
lavished attentions and affection on both her companions. At 
other times she shut herself up in her room, and spent hours in 
sorting or burning letters and papers, for which she had sent 
down to the Hall. 

“She seems very restless,” said Anemone ; “that is new in 
Blanche. She always struck me, even before I knew her so 
well, as so calm and bright and equable.” 
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“We used to say,” said her mother, “that there was no 
joyousness like Blanche’s. She was never boisterous or 
excessive in her merriment, she was always quiet. She had 
no sisters, and lived when she was a child with older people, 
her father and myself, except when the boys, John and Geoffrey, 
and sometimes Lucy, came to see us. Her father used to call 
her voice his joy bell.” 

Blanche had grown up in the country, and was simple in all 
her tastes and ways. Her character was as open as the day, her 
disposition good, and her temper sweet. She had great strength 
of character, and a quiet humour of her own, with much thought- 
fulness and cleverness, though she had no idea whatever that she 
was anything but ignorant and stupid. She had not read 
widely, and had few accomplishments ; even her rich voice had 
not been trained sufficiently to satisfy a perfectly critical ear 
when she sang. Her beauty was of an intellectual class, and 
people expected more from her in conversation than they found, 
on account of a great diffidence and shyness which sometimes 
led her into what seemed to be gaucheries. But to those who 
knew her best she was as intelligent and really cultivated as she 
was loveable. 

What has been already said of her in a former chapter might 
lead to the surmise that Blanche had, as Aunt Joanna had said, 
practically “jilted” her cousin Geoffrey. This would not be a 
true conclusion. Blanche’s love had been given very equally to 
her two cousins as long as she was a mere girl, and she was, very 
fond of both. But Geoffrey was the cleverest and most hard- 
working of the two, and in his last year at Eton, and While he 
was an undergraduate at Oxford, he had been a little elated by 
his successes, and somewhat inclined to lay down the law on all 
matters under the sun. It was a phase in his development which 
soon passed away, but though Blanche admired him and was 
proud of him, he just a little frightened her. Then, as has been 
said, when he found he had to make his way in the world, and 
that, if he ever married, he must carve out the fortune of his wife 
and children by his own exertions, he had very nobly left the 
field open to his cousin, and John had fairly won the heart 
which he sought. Blanche gave herself to John without reserve, 
and Geoffrey became the dear brother which he had always 
called himself. She always met him with perfect simplicity 
and openness, and John trusted him as much as she did. 
Geoffrey had gone on from Marseilles to Naples, and had 
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religiously gathered up for Blanche all that he could glean 
as to his cousin’s last days. John was very fond of art, and 
it would have been natural that in a city like Naples he would 
have found enough to occupy his time in that line alone. 
But the friends who had been staying in the same hotel with 
him remembered that he had been visiting some of the popular 
churches, and had once or twice been found on his knees there 
when no service was going on. Some how or other, some poor 
people had found him out, and he had given a large alms to one 
of the parish priests for a family of orphans whom he had come 
across, There were a number of little anecdotes of this kind 
which Geoffrey was able to collect. Whether John had had any 
presentiment of the approach of death or not, was uncertain. 
But there certainly were a great number of intimations which 
pointed to this. 

Geoffrey was less successful in his attempt to see his uncle 
Lawrence in Rome. He found out without difficulty the house 
where the few Carmelite Fathers had taken refuge after the 
confiscation of their monastery by the Italian Government. 
He was received with great cordiality when he announced his 
relationship to the good Father; who, however, had left Rome 
only a few days before on his way to the Holy Land. He gathered 
that his uncle was very highly esteemed and beloved, and that 
he was now far older and more worn in appearance than his 
years warranted, on account of the great exertions and sufferings 
as a missionary in India. He had been sent home, much 
against his will, on account of failing health, and was now 
ordered to spend a year on Mount Carmel itself, at his own 
request, in the hope that the rest from active work might give 
him a charfce of recovering some kind of health. His name 
was evidently in veneration. Geoffrey asked to see the Superior 
privately, and explained to him the condition in which the 
deaths, first of John’s only son, and then of John himself, 
had left the peerage and at last a part of the Clyst-Arden 
estates. The Superior smiled, and said that it would be time 
enough to trouble Father Lawrence when it became known 
whether he was really to succeed or not. But he gave Geoffrey 
his address, and told him to write to his uncle. He said that he 
would pray and get others to pray for Blanche, of whose rather 
alarming state Geoffrey had received some hints from her own 
mother. 

Blanche herself wrote once or twice in the course of the 
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first week or two after Geoffrey’s first telegram. The first was 
a calm affectionate letter, in which she said but little of her 
own feelings, and dwelt chiefly on her anxiety as to the bringing 
up of the children, in which she looked forward to having her 
cousin’s constant help. Her next letter was more full of John, 
and of her memories of conversations with him on religious 
subjects in the course of the winter which they had spent 
abroad. Geoffrey’s little bits of news from Naples fell in with 
her own recollections, and there was nothing strained in her 
manner of referring to these. When he had been a short time in 
Rome, he received another letter from her which a little alarmed 
him, when taken in connection with what her mother said. 
She had now a strong conviction that she was about to die 
herself, and she begged Geoffrey very earnestly to hasten his 
steps homewards, in order that she might see him and talk 
about his children as soon as possible. This letter he had 
hardly read, before a telegram came begging him to start at 
once. It was from Blanche herself, and he obeyed it. 

Anemone devoted herself to her friend, but there were days 
when she found the children left on her hands, and Blanche shut 
up in her own room, even from her mother. One afternoon 
Mrs. Arden took the children out in the carriage, and Anemone 
was left alone. She did not disturb Blanche, but went to sit 
on the lawn, where she could be seen from the windows. After 
a long time, Blanche came down to her. They were soon 
talking on the subject which was now always in Blanche’s mouth 
—her last few weeks with her husband. 

“He read to me,” she said, “a paragraph from an old book 
—I think it was Joinville’s Memoirs of St. Louis—in which it 
was related how a number of Crusader knights had been in 
danger of sinking in a ship in a storm. The old author said, 
if I remember rightly now, as they had no priest on board, they 
made their confessions to one another. Wasn’t that beautiful, 
Anemone ?” 

“T suppose,” said Anemone, “that they were accustomed to 
go to confession, and so it came natural to them. It was not 
as if they had never had a priest to confess to. They did their 
best, I suppose—but the Catholics believe that the priest gives 
them absolution, which none but a priest can do, and it is this 
that makes them go to confession, because absolution cannot 
be given without it.” 

“Still, you see, they thought it a great blessing to make 
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confession—even without a priest. That is just what struck us. 
My dear, one was full of it for all that evening. ‘I think it 
makes it stronger,’ he said, ‘that they had no priest. The con- 
fession itself was the comfort which they wanted.’” 

“Yes; but, Blanche, I suppose they would think that if they 
did their best, the blessing of forgiveness would come even with- 
out the priest. It was not only the confession, by itself. I took 
up a Catholic book of devotion once,” she said, after a pause, 
“in which there was a chapter about ‘spiritual communions.’ 
I could not make out what it meant at first, but on reading on, . 
I found that they were taught to say some prayers as if they 
were going to receive Communion, and then to receive it in 
spirit, as it were. I suppose the knights in St. Louis’ time 
might do the same as to absolution.” 

“ Absolution!” said Blanche, in a little excitement. “We 
were never taught about that. I know that some clergymen 
say it is all in the Prayer Book, but it can’t be made much of 
in our Church, otherwise we should all have been taught about 
it. But confession, I am sure, must be a blessing. It looks 
like a proof of sorrow to wish to confess. ‘Confess your sins 
one to another, the Bible says. Anemone, I want to make 
confession of all my sins before I die—and I should like to 
make it to you.” 

Anemone looked at her. At another time she would have 
thought she was joking, but there she saw her beautiful face 
thinner and paler than she had ever seen it before, her large 
eyes glowing with feverish earnestness, the tears rising in them. 
Blanche was not joking, but she was strangely unlike herself, 
as her mother had said. 

“ But, Blanche, women never can be confessors. You know 
you must have a clergyman.” And then she began to think 
over all the possible clergymen of the neighbourhood, or of her 
acquaintance. There was the good Doctor Nebulosus, who some- 
times came into those parts, but he was not near now. There 
was the clergyman of Arden’s Clyst, but he was an Evangelical. 
There were some Ritualists at Exeter—perhaps they would do. 
The last most decided Ritualist she had seen was Mr. Bellicent, 
but she did .not much incline to him. Blanche, however, soon 
relieved her of all anxiety as to the person to be selected. 

“I don’t want a clergyman, Anemone. I don’t believe in 
absolution. I was never taught it. I am sure it is all a new 
thing in our Church, and if it’s new I don’t believe it. Con- 
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fession is what I want, to be able to open my soul. Don’t you 
know how often we read of people who have committed murder 
and other crimes, who escape justice for a long course of years, 
and then come and give themselves up, because they can’t bear 
to keep their own secret ?” 

“But, darling, you have no secret to keep,” said Anemone, 
changing her ground in despair. “What could you tell me or 
any one else, which it is a burthen to keep in? Not many 
murders, I think, dearest,” she said, throwing her arms round 
her neck, and looking in her face with a bright smile. 

She could not get Blanche to smile in return. 

“Perhaps no very great sins, which they call mortal, I 
believe,” she said, gravely, and with more calmness than she 
had hitherto shown. “I give thanks to God every day of 
my life for the care my parents took of me, and the way 
they brought me up. I was naughty, and disobedient, and 
passionate sometimes, but mamma always corrected me, and 
I used to tell her my faults till I was confirmed, when she 
told me I was old enough to do all that for myself. Not 
long after that there came my dear John. I was little more 
than a girl when I was married, and no one could belong 
to him without trying to be good, at least. But when I 
prepare for the sacrament every month, I always feel as if 
it was not enough that I do. I think over my faults, and am 
sorry for them, but I want to get rid of them. I feel as if I 
wanted some one else to speak them out to, and as if that would 
- give me peace. Why does the Bible say ‘confess your sins one 
to another,’ if we are not to do it? Oh, Anemone, if you knew 
you were going to die, would you not like to make confession ?” 

“ But, darling, you are not going to die, I hope. You must 
rest, and be quiet, and take care of yourself for the sake of the 
children, and for the sake of your dear John, who has left them 
to you.” 

“JT think I am going to die,” she said. “So I want to 
put everything in order, and my soul first of all. I fear death,” 
she said, shrinking up. “Only think what it must have been— 
the water rushing in on them while they were asleep, and no 
time to lift up the heart to God! Won't you, Anemone, won't 
you?” her tone of entreaty became almost piteous. 

Anemone was in the sorest perplexity. At last a thought 
struck her. “I'll tell you what, darling, we will go to the 
sacrament together next Sunday; it was given out last time, 
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though you were not there. And then we will help one another 
to prepare, and you shall tell me your faults, and I will tell you 
mine.” 

This did not quite satisfy Blanche, but just at that time the 
wheels of the carriage were heard. Mrs. Arden had found a 
telegram awaiting her in the town. It was from Geoffrey, to 
say that he was on the road, and would be with them in a 
couple of days. 

“I hope nothing has happened to make him in a great 
hurry,” she said to Anemone. “It looks as if he was alarmed.” 

She was not aware that Blanche had summoned her cousin 
so urgently. 


CHAPTER XI. 

LIFE AT FLAXHEAD. 
FLAXHEAD, the house and property which had been left abso- 
lutely to Lady Susan by her late husband, was placed high in 
a fold of one of the ranges of hills which form the backbone of 
the county of Somerset. Its old name must have been Flecks- 
head, for it was evidently derived from the small river Fleck, 
the springs of which were on the down or heath under which 
the house was built. The little stream gave the place its chief 
charm as well as its name, for it had been widened by the 
owner, who built the house and laid out the grounds, into a 
fairly sized lake, made by almost blocking up the little valley or 
shelf in the hills through which its course ran very soon after it 
left its spring. The sides of the valley had been well planted, 
and their folds and projections made the sheet of water very 
pretty. The house stood on a small plateau overlooking the 
lake, and was approached from below by a winding road, 
running through woods and fields alternately. The view was 
very fine, and the house extremely comfortable. 

Mr. Westmore was charmed with the place, and certainly 
his hostess left nothing undone to make him feel at home. 
The morning after their arrival she took him herself all round 
the home domain, and showed the most deferential desire that 
he should approve of what he saw. He was very fond of 
gardening, as has already been said, and they were very soon 
in an animated conversation over flower-beds and walks. The 
gardens at Flaxhead were large and beautiful, but Mr. West- 
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more could detect that they were not under very good manage- 
ment. To all his criticisms and suggestions Lady Susan listened 
with the greatest submission. When they came to the park 
and woods, which wanted thinning here and there, she sentenced 
some of her favourite trees at the simple expression of his 
opinion. When he expressed his admiration of the house and 
view she was delighted. 

“TI am so glad,” she said, “this is what I have been wanting 
ever so long. You see, Charles, Flaxhead is a place which one 
might get so fond of as not to give it up without a battle.” 

Mr. Westmore took no notice of the allusion. Then she led 
him home into her own boudoir. 

“Sit a minute or two here, Charles, will you? I must go 
and see what the Woodbrooks are about.” 

She was not long away, but her absence gave Mr. Westmore 
an opportunity of looking round the room in which she left 
him. It was evidently not a company room, but one in which 
the lady ordinarily lived. It was sumptuously furnished, but 
everything had the air of being used. It did not altogether 
please Mr. Westmore. Very unlike, indeed, it was to the room 
in which Alice lived, and which he had taken so much interest 
in fitting up for her. There were not many pictures, one or two 
good landscapes, and some French prints, altogether unworthy of 
such company. There were two or three statuettes which Alice 
would not have borne. The round table was furnished with 
some French novels in paper covers, evidently well thumbed. 

Mr. Westmore had never read them, but he knew by their 
authors’ names that they were of a low class. There were no 
religious books lying about, but, in their stead, two or three of 
the recent shallow but specious attacks on Revelation. In these 
too there were markers, which showed that some one was 
reading them. There were some photographs in ivory frames, 
chiefly of gentlemen in sporting costume, which the visitor 
supposed to represent Lady Susan’s brothers; and a small oil 
painting, as yet unframed, in which she was herself represented 
in a riding-habit, with a groom holding the horse she was 
about to mount. Mr. Westmore was looking at this when the 
lady returned. 

“ Handsome fellow, isn’t he?” said Lady Susan. “That is 
my friend, Tom Watcomb, who, the other servants say, does 
what he likes in the place.” 

Mr. Westmore had heard from Mrs. Woodbrook that the 
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Lady Susan was ruled by her groom. “But its only a bit of 
her recklessness,” said the other lady. “She knows how to 
keep them all in order well enough. She says a great many 
more foolish things than she does.” When Mrs. Woodbrook 
had heard that Mr. Westmore had agreed to accompany them 
to Flaxhead, she had thought it well to put him on his guard 
as to what he might see and hear. 

“She’s good at bottom, I believe,” she said; “but it’s a 
thousand pities she has no one to look after her. She feels her 
solitude.” 

“Don't her family ever come to her ?” he had said. 

“Not much. The Earl and her other brother come for a 
week to shoot in the autumn. But Lady Templebar dislikes 
her, and her younger brother is unmarried. It so happens there 
are not many ladies of her own age and rank in this part 
of the world. Her parties are chiefly of the squires near, and 
she hunts in the season, so she is popular with them. We shall 
have some of them over to luncheon probably.” 

Mrs. Woodbrook had a little plan in her head that Charles 
Westmore should exert just enough influence over her friend 
to set her right in certain points as to which she did not herself. 
approve of Lady Susan. Her husband told her not to burn 
her fingers, but she went on, nevertheless. She had not alto- 
gether friendly designs on Mr. Thomas Watcomb, and perhaps 
Mr. Westmore might help her as to that point. 

Her conjecture came true on that very day. A _ broad- 
shouldered red-faced gentleman drove up to the door in a dog- 
cart just before luncheon, and made himself very much at home 
as he sat by Lady Susan at the table. He had just been over 
to Paris, he said, for a fortnight, and entertained his hostess 
with stories of some of the fastest society in that gay metro- 
polis. Lady Susan evidently did her best to shake him off, or 
at least to turn the current of his conversation into a channel 
more edifying to her two clergyman guests, but she was only 
partially successful, and when she turned to talk to Mr. West- 
more about Charles and Emily,:the red-faced squire glared 
at the other gentleman with a look of angry jealousy. The 
meal was not altogether a comfortable time, but somehow 
the attentions which the squire paid to Lady Susan stimulated 
Mr. Westmore to make himself agreeable, and agreeable 
enough he could make himself whenever he took the pains. 
The lady saw that he was on his mettle, and drew him out in a 
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very winning manner. The red-faced gentleman relapsed into 
silence, and took his departure in dudgeon, asking as he left, 
somewhat abruptly, about “ Tom.” 

“Tom will be ready for the hunting,” said Lady Susan. 
“At present he just exercises the horses.” Then the time 
came for arranging for the afternoon excursion. 

Mr. Woodbrook had some writing to do, and his wife was tired 
with her journey, and so it came to pass, that Lady Susan drove 
Mr. Westmore out in her pony carriage to a point on the hills 
which commanded a fine view, looking northwards to the Bristol 
Channel, and south-westwards into Devonshire. A mile from 
home they got out, and walked through the woods, sending the 
carriage home in the charge of the servant, who had accom- 
panied them to open the gates. The approach to the house was 
very pretty by the way which they followed, coming down 
upon it by a winding path, which followed the wanderings of 
the little stream which fed the lake. 

“You have a beautiful place, indeed!” said Mr. Westmore, 
for the fifth or sixth time. 

“So my friends all say, and it is a pleasure to me that you 
think so. But life is lonely here, Charles.” 

“Well, your neighbours might be more attractive, if one is 
to judge from the specimen we saw to-day.” 

“Oh, old Spanmore! he’s one of the best of them. You 
mustn’t abuse him. He proposes to me once a-year regularly. 
The time’s coming in six weeks or so. It’s usually in the 
shooting season when Templebar is down here, and I have 
the house full.” 

“You've not much difficulty in answering him, I should 
think. But why did you ever bear his asking you twice?” 

This was spoken with some sharpness, but it was not 
altogether unpleasant to the lady. She answered very gently. 

“The only way to prevent that would have been to say ‘Yes’ 
the first time, you see. He's good enough in his way; but I 
don’t think I shall ever accept him, certainly. He doesn’t mind 
it. We are very good friends.” 

“Do you never go to town, Susan?” said the gentleman. 
“You would find friends enough and to spare there.” 

“You see, Templebar is always in town all the season. The 
only things he cares for are politics and shooting. Laura can’t 
abide me ; she lectures me from morning to night. She’s so very 
good herself, that she can’t help preaching at me. No, I seldom 
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spend more than a fortnight in town. I go to Paris sometimes, 
and I have a few places where I visit. It’s very good of Anne 
and her husband to put up with me.” 

“Well, at all events, now that you have shown me your 
home, you must come and see us at Osminster.” 

“QOsminster! no thank you,” she said, with some asperity. 
They walked on in silence for some yards, and then she apolo- 
gized. “I was rude; but you touched a sore point. Pray 
forgive me, Charles!” 

It was now Mr Westmore’s turn to be forgiving and gentle. 

“You know, at all events, Susan, that anything of mine that 
can give you pleasure shall be at your service.” 

“I know that I have in you the friend that I want the most 
in the world. Now let us come for a moment and look at the 
horses.” 

The visit to the stables, however, was destined to be one of 
the least successful incidents of the day. As they approached 
by a path through the shrubbery, loud voices were heard as in 
altercation, and it soon became evident that one at least of the 
disputants had been drinking. When Lady Susan entered the 
court-yard, it was the scene of something very like a fight 
between two of the men, one of whom Mr. Westmore recognized 
as the coachman who had driven the party from the station the 
evening before, while the other bore an unmistakeable likeness 
to the groom, whose portrait he had seen in the picture that 
morning. The lady’s presence abashed the combatants, but 
they were preparing to go on wrangling and pleading their 
cause before her, without any great appearance of deference, 
when she peremptorily ordered the coachman out of her sight 
by one ‘door and the groom by another. The latter was the 
more insolent in his manner of the two, and seemed certainly 
the worse for drink. 

“T shall have to make it up for them to-morrow, I suppose,” 
she said as she walked away; “they are both of them good 
servants, but they are always at loggerheads.” 

“One of them could hardly walk straight, I think,” said 
Mr. Westmore. 

“Ah, yes! that poor Tom, it runs in his family. No one 
would keep him but myself.” 

“If you keep him, Susan, you should, at all events, take 
care that he behaves himself. To indulge a man like that is 
to ruin him.” 
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“He's the best groom in the country when he’s sober,” she 
said. “You should see him after the hounds; I could not hunt 
without him.” 

“Not till you -got another, perhaps,” said the gentleman, 
dryly. 

“Well, Charles, you are against me, as well as Anne Wood- 
brook. She’s been at me for a long time to get rid of Tom. 
But you shall hear the whole case for me to-morrow, and I will 
really do as you tell me.” 

Tom Watcomb had long been the bane of the whole place. 
His sister was Lady Susan’s own maid, and between the two 
the rest of the household had no peace. The butler and house- 
keeper had often remonstrated at the insolence of the pair, but 
in vain. Lady Susan had put them off with excuses. She 
would try a little longer, and so on. And now Mr. Watcomb’s 
star was in danger of setting suddenly, because Lady Susan 
had brought a parson friend to stay with her! 


CHAPTER XII. 
PERPLEXITIES. 


Mr. WESTMORE had not been very communicative to Alice as 
to his friendship with Lady Susan. He said that he had met 
her, an old friend, at the Woodbrooks’, that he found they were 
going on to stay with her, and that he had let himself be pressed 
to join the party. He said nothing about his own return, but 
he had most strictly forbidden her to leave home till that return 
took place. 

“Lady Susan Bland,” said Aunt Joanna. “Yes, my dear, 
a rich widow in Somersetshire. She set her cap at Charles once, 
and very nearly caught him. They say she was very angry 
when she heard of you, my dear. She had not given up her 
hopes. She’s very fast, as they call it; keeps open house for 
the sporting gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and sees very 
little of ladies’ society. Her family are all sporting, racing, 
gaming sort of folk. The old Earl Templebar ran away with 
some one else’s wife, I think. ’Tis not a nice place for a clergy- 
man, certainly.” 

“But you see, Aunt Joanna,” said Emily, who was present, 
“Mr. Woodbrook and his wife are there as well as papa.” 

“Yes, they are relations’ I know that Mrs. Bush, the 
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Bishop’s wife, doesn’t visit there. When does Charles come 
away, Alice?” 

Alice had to say that her husband had not said. He was 
too much in the habit of staying away when he once moved, 
for her to be sanguine on the point. Meanwhile, that same 
morning had been fixed for her interview with Mr. Hornsea, to 
whom her husband had written. She was in great trepidation 
at the prospect. But the thing had to be gone through before 
she could do anything further, and it would be a relief when it 
was over. 

“Mr. Hornsea, on his part, was not altogether comfortable. 
He was not in the habit of “settling” people’s doubts. He had 
none himself; how could he, when he sincerely believed the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone, and was 
supremely indifferent, in his own mind, as to Church formularies 
and sacraments, regarding, moreover, the Church of Rome as 
an apostate, although he was far too kind-hearted to say any- 
thing hard of anybody? If he had been a man in authority, 
he would have done his best to conciliate both the great parties 
in the Establishment. And, being of a devotional turn, he 
would have encouraged anything that he saw would foster 
personal piety. Thus he had no objection to beautiful services, 
and could even invent a theory of his own which would cover 
the use of vestments, though, as a matter of fact, they were 
only used at the Minster, and not at the church served by 
Mr. Hornsea himself. In this way many a man who is no 
more Catholic in doctrine than his neighbours has got to be 
looked upon, in the Anglican Establishment, as a High Church- 
man, or even as a Ritualist. People thought Mr. Hornsea was 
very high, partly because he was clever and a good preacher, 
and did not go on for ever on one special point of doctrine, 
partly because he was Mr. Westmore’s curate, and so mixed up 
with the advanced movement. But he had no sympathy what- 
ever with the state of mind in which Alice found herself, and 
when Mr. Woodbrook recommended him to his friend as a 
person likely to “settle” her, he simply took a shot at the 
cleverest man whom he knew to be in the neighbourhood. 

The interview took place in Alice’s drawing-room, and 
lasted nearly an hour. Mr. Hornsea, good man as he was, 
began by making her pray with him, and then he very simply 
asked her what he could do for her. She said she had only 
agreed to see him at her husband’s request, as she was strongly 
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drawn to submission to the Catholic Church, to which step her 
husband as strongly objected. Then he made her tell him why 
she wished to become a Catholic. She did not find much 
difficulty in stating her case, though she had never been cate- 
chized so closely about it before. It seemed as if Mr. Hornsea’s 
office was to make her know what she thought herself. She 
found herself coming back always to the same point—the one 
Church, which she had been taught to believe in when she 
learnt the creeds, with its marks as expressed in the same 
formularies, Apostolicity, Catholicity, Unity, and Holiness. Mr. 
Hornsea looked surprised, and sometimes pained, by what she 
avowed about her belief, but he did not say much by way of 
direct opposition to it. He talked about the necessity and 
all-sufficiency of faith, and then the conversation seemed to get 
into confusion, as it was likely enough to get, when the two 
parties meant two different things by the same word. But his 
language about faith, when he enlarged upon its merits, only 
strengthened her. At last he got on the duty of following 
conscience rather than formularies, and the certainty that con- 
science was, after all, the standard by which we were all to 
be tried. She asked him whether, if he felt that he was bound 
to take a certain step in consequence of conscience, he would 
do right to delay it, and he answered quite plainly, “Certainly 
not.” The conversation ended, as it was sure to end, Neither 
party had convinced the other, neither party had even approached 
very nearly to a conception of the state of conviction of the 
other. But each was a little stronger in his or her own con- 
viction than before. Mr. Hornsea did begin, indeed, to abuse 
certain Roman corruptions, as he termed them, but then Alice 
asked him, whether a person who believed in a Church, was not 
right to take the word of that Church for a great many things 
which might seem hard to understand? He answered, Yes, 
but not for anything which went against conscience. Then 
she said that she knew of nothing that she could not accept, 
if she had the word of the Church for it. It ended by his 
telling her that she seemed to him in great danger, but that 
after all she must follow what seemed to her right. God would 
not forsake her. She replied that she thought she could only 
be saved if she submitted to the Church. “Then,” said Mr. 
Hornsea, “I cannot bid you not do so.” 

Altogether, when Alice came to kneel down to her priedieu 
after this ordeal, she felt grateful that she had had Mr. Hornsea 
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to deal with. He had not attempted to browbeat her, or to 
overwhelm her with learning of which she was no judge. He 
had calmly reasoned with her, and he had not been angry. His 
last words were even an encouragement. She could safely write 
to her husband that Mr. Hornsea had left her as he had found 
her, but that he did not tell her what else she could do to find 
peace of soul. She wrote that same night, and received an 
angry answer, telling her on no account to leave home. 

The next few days passed wearily enough with Alice. She 
saw a good many people, as Jane and her sister came from the 
Vicarage in the evenings to sing and play with Emily, and 
Mr. Bellicent dropped in once or twice, always ready for a talk 
with that last-named young lady. But they all seemed to Alice 
apart from herself. Then it had got to her father’s ears that 
she was again on the point of becoming a Catholic, and she 
had a long and angry visit from him. He ended by threatening 
her that he would never speak to her again if she did as was 
said to be her intention. Her old home was shut against her. 
Every one seemed to witness against her. Emily, who was 
usually a great companion to her, seemed to feel that something 
was amiss. Aunt Joanna was frigid. Charlie was never much 
to her, though he was always kind, but he had gone off on a 
visit to an old school-fellow soon after the little affair of the 
report about Anemone. Anemone herself, whose power of 
sympathy made her such a resource to all who knew her, was at 
a distance, and Alice did not feel that even she understood 
her. It was terribly lonely, but still she was stronger in her- 
self, and she felt as if the bitterness would soon be over, if she 
could once do what she knew to be right. 

What is very strange is, that neither Mr. Westmore nor his 
wife, the one in his determination to keep her from Catholicism, 
the other in her yearning for it, thought of the little Catholic 
chapel in the lower part of the town, cither as a danger or as a 
haven of rest. This was all the more wonderful, because they 
both knew, and, in various ways and degrees, valued and 
esteemed the good Father White. It was such a settled thing 
in Osminster that no one of the respectable classes ever became 
a Catholic there, that the Catholicism of that little chapel was 
entirely a thing for the poor Irish immigrants, while the Catholi- 
cism, of which people talked so much, as the great religion which 
so powerfully attracted large bodies of educated Englishmen 
and Englishwomen, was something altogether more stately and 
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magnificent and zsthetic and historical and imaginative than 
anything that could find a home in the simple little brick 
building, with its dingy seats and poor prints of the Passion 
round the walls, its large, badly-designed windows, without 
a vestige of stained glass, its unlovely though carefully tended 
altar, its guttering candles, and its droning harmonium—that 
when the question of a reception into the Church came up as a 
practical possibility for the Vicar’s wife, no one thought it had 
anything to do with their own Catholic fellow town’s people. 
Alice herself was as yet very ignorant—she had never heard 
Mass, nor been present anywhere at Benediction, and she knew 
nothing of the Presence on the Altar and in the Tabernacle, 
which made that poor little place the residence of God among 
men. 

About a week after her talk with Mr. Hornsea, she received 
.a letter from Anemone, which made her wish to see Father 
White. A nurse had been highly recommended for Blanche, 
who gave Father White as one of her referees for character. 
Would Alice make inquiries, telling him a little in confidence 
about Blanche, which could hardly be written to a stranger ? 
It was now nearly the middle of August, and fully time to 
make all arrangements. 

Alice did not like to send for Father White, so she put 
on her bonnet, and walked quietly down to the little presbytery. 

It was in the forenoon, and but a few people were about. 
But there was something unusual at the little chapel—a service 
at that time with singing and music. It was evident that 
Father White was engaged in the church. Before she went 
up the side path to leave her message, making a later appoint- 
ment, Alice paused and listened at the door of what she 
supposed was the vestry, which was half open. She heard 
Father White’s clear voice, apparently chanting the Gospel. 
Soon he changed his note, and read out a few notices, and then 
he read a piece of Scripture which she did not recognize. 
After this he read out a passage of St. Luke which was a 
great favourite with her—about Martha busy about many 
things, and Mary sitting at our Lord’s feet. Then there was 
a rustle, as of the people sitting down, and Father White 
began to preach to them simply but very earnestly from the 
last words of the Gospel—‘“ Mary hath chosen the best part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Vestiges des Principaux Dogmes Chrétiens tirés des anciens livres chinois avec repro- 
duction des textes chinois, par le P. de Prémare, Jesuite, ancien missionaire en 
Chine. Traduits du Latin, accompagnés de différents compléments et remarques 
par MM. A Bonnetty, Directeur des Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, et 
Paul Perny, Ancien Pro-Vicaire Apostolique en Chine. Paris: Bureau des 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, Rue de Babylone, No. 39, 1878. 


A LITTLE examination may suffice to show that the importance of this 
book is commensurate with the trouble which has been incurred in its 
publication. In it we find the results of many years of study. A dis- 
sertation, long buried in manuscript in the National Library of Paris, is 
now for the first time made known to the world at large, a hundred and 
forty-four years after the death of the devoted missionary, who gladly 
gave the labour of a life to an investigation, which he hoped would help 
to make the true God better known through the vast Chinese Empire. 
His Holiness Leo the Thirteenth, in a letter bearing date the 12th 
of August, 1878, rewards with his warm approval the zeal of the learned 
editors of this meritorious monograph. The Holy Father is not satisfied 
with terms of general encouragement, but manifests a personal interest 
in the subject of the book, and a marked appreciation of its value. As 
Pére Prémare was treading upon dangerous ground in his investigation, 
it is worth, while to present the precise words of His Holiness : 


It certainly need not appear surprising, beloved sons, that a race 
peculiarly proud of its long descent, and clinging closely in belief and 
practice to the traditions of its ancient glory, should have only feelings 
of disdain for the younger nations and their philosophy. Those who have 
never known that true religion was revealed by God to the first man, 
naturally turn away from Catholic doctrine, for, instead of recognizing it as 
the further unfolding of that ancient revelation, they regard it as an inven- 
tion of the wisdom of more recent times. Whosoever then endeavours 
by plain arguments to remove this misconception from their minds does 
excellent service, forasmuch as he takes away an obstacle which very 
seriously impedes the propagation of the Gospel. 

For this reason, beloved sons, we rejoice in your undertaking. You have 
profited by the learned researches carried on in the last century by a 
Father of the Society of Jesus, who was one of the missionaries in those 
parts, and you have applied yourselves with renewed industry to the study 
of the sacred books of the Chinese and the works of their ancient sages. In 
these you have traced clear Vestiges of the doctrines and traditions of our 
holy religion, which prove that it was long since announced in those 
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countries, and that it preceded by much the writings of wise men, from which 
the Chinese derive the rule and teaching of their belief. 

May God give success to your projected work and your studies. If your 
zealous efforts, with help from above, bring illumination to the minds 
of learned men, a royal road to truth will without doubt be formed thereby, 
and the salvation of very many souls will be promoted. . . . 

These words of the Holy Father are all the more needed, because 
even the learned Jesuit Fathers Augustin and Alois de Backer in their 
Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus appear to think 
that Pére Prémare, with all his depth of learning and purity of intention, 
was running upon a wrong scent. They acknowledge his great services 
to literature and religion, and they vindicate him from all suspicion of 
bad faith, but they seem to think that he formed a theory first, and then 
made the whole course of his reading lead up to a foregone conclusion. 
They admit that the ancient books of the Chinese contain large impor- 
tations of knowledge from the West, but “it has at the same time 
been shown,” they say, borrowing the words of M. Rémusat, himself the 
man who showed it, “that the opinions and tenets, in which Pére 
Prémare thought he could recognize fragmentary remains of sacred 
traditions, or foregleams of Christianity, were only part of that Oriental 
theology from which Pythagoras, Plato, and the entire school of 
Neo-Platonists borrowed so largely.” 

We are far from asserting that Pére Prémare did not work under 
the inspiration of a favourite theory. He did undoubtedly search for 
texts to support his argument ; but if he succeeded in finding what he 
sought, and if he has made a legitimate use of the materials collected in 
this way, his conclusions need not be rejected, because they were 
adopted in the first instance upon inadequate evidence. 

A far more serious charge has been brought against Pétre Prémare 
than that of having surrendered himself to the domination of a fixed 
idea. He has been accused of making light of the decisions of Clement 
the Eleventh and Benedict the Fourteenth in regard of the (Chinese 
rites! Upon this point a few words may suffice. Everybody who has 
studied the question now knows that the controversy about the Chinese 
rites, which ran through the greater part of the sixteenth century and 
the first half of the seventeenth, is reducible to one point. Certain 
observances were of doubtful import. Some of the missionaries thought 
they were religious ceremonies, and some of the missionaries thought 
they were popular customs, tinged with superstition, but separable from 
it. There was room for difference of opinion, and there was great 
difference of opinion. Pére Prémare begins his treatise with an 
energetic protestation that he adheres with all his soul, and hopes with 
God’s grace to adhere till death, to every decree and precept of “ Holy 
Church, our Mother.” 

If his want of submission to the Holy See be made to consist 
in his venturing to entertain the opinion that the original meaning 
of many Chinese texts was consistent with Christian teaching, then are 
1 See Z’ Univers, 20th of August, 1872. 
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his accomplished editors at the present day wanting, no less than he 
was, in submission. The question stands as it stood. Pere Prémare 
had as much right to that opinion then as they have now. That they 
have a right, and something more than a right, to entertain that opinion 
now, we have the august assurance of Leo the Thirteenth. 

If Pere Prémare’s want of submission to the Holy See be made 
to consist in his having written a dissertation on the famous words, 
Tien, Heaven, and Chang-ty, Sovereign Lord, the answer is equally 
prompt. First, he composed his work before the date of the prohi- 
bition. Secondly, even so, he did not infringe the prohibition. It was 
only forbidden, and that only as a temporary precaution, to explain 
those words as having reference to the true God. Pere Prémare 
confines himself to the words of the Chinese books, and is careful 
to translate Zien as Heaven. ‘The Chinese rites were condemned by 
Clement the Eleventh, and then for the first time unconditionally, in 
the year 1715. After fresh complications of which the Jesuit Fathers 
were not the authors, Benedict the Fourteenth pronounced the final 
condemnation in 1742. Even if it were as true, as upon the distinct 
testimony of both Clement the Eleventh and Benedict the Fourteenth 
it is false, that the missionaries of the Society of Jesus had dis- 
obeyed the injunction of the Holy See, there would still be only 
an indirect connection between the practical question of licit -acts, 
with which alone the edicts were concerned, and the literary 
examination of the ancient writings revered by the Chinese people. 
From all this we infer with the editors of the Vestiges that the 
matter treated of in the volume is well within any limits laid down 
by the Sacred Congregation ; that, whether we accept the views pro- 
pounded or refuse to accept them, the field of thought in which they 
lie is fully open to Catholic students. If there could have been any 
doubt upon this point at any time, the direct encouragement of His 
Holiness is enough to allay all scruples for the future. 

A few words about Pére Prémare himself may be acceptable to 
our readers., He was born in the year 1666, entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1683, went to China in 1698, and died in 1734 or 1735. 
His first impressions of the Chinese people were unfavourable, but 
he found on closer acquaintance that they were better than their 
reputation, and he wrote a crushing answer to the ill-natured fables 
which the Abbé Renaudot had drawn from Arabian sources and 
published in his Re/ations. He soon applied himself to the study of 
Chinese literature, and became in due course so complete a master 
of the language that his original compositions were admired by natives 
for their elegance of style. 

He was assisted in his labours by Pére Bouvet, the great geographer, 
Pere Fouquet, and others, his fellow missioners in China, and for some 
years before his death he kept up an active correspondence with 
M. Fourmont of the French Academy, who proved a most unfaithful 
friend, and did grave injury to his memory. Pere Prémare’s chief 
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linguistic work is the WVotitia Lingue Sinice, which is not simply what 
he himself modestly called it, a grammar, nor yet what Fourmont makes 
out, a sort of Chrestomathy, but a remarkably complete treatise on the 
language and literature of China. Fourmont was engaged in preparing 
his own Grammatica Sinica, and had derived a great deal of assistance 
from Pére Prémare’s unreserved communications, so that he was not at all 
pleased, when his correspondent, by way of an agreeable announcement, 
sent him word in 1728 that a “Grammar” was on its way to Europe, 
which he might find of much service in his studies. He sent off the 
MS. of his own work in all haste to the Royal Library, and when the 
Notitia Lingue Sinice arrived, he himself drew up a critical comparison 
of the two works showing that, while on all essential points they 
were in harmony, his own was on the whole superior. Shortly before 
his death Pére Prémare, who had heard sinister reports, wrote to 
Fourmont: “You told me that people were trying hard to get at my 
Notitia. If they are jealous and want to damage your book, their 
demand is unjust. If they only want to see my book and study it, 
they are not to be blamed. I confess I do not quite like the words, 
‘trying to get at it.’ When I sent it to you it was not with the idea 
that you should keep it to yourself...” M. Rémusat predicted 
sorrowfully that the /Vo¢itia would never be printed, but the public spirit 
of the Anglo-Chinese College in Malacca gave it to the world in 1831. 

It was even more unlikely that the forgotten Vestiges would see the 
light of day. M. Bonnetty, when his patient efforts had been crowned 
with success at last, declared his belief, founded on painful experience, 
that the thing would never have been done if he and his colleague had 
not done it. The proposal to publish the book was first seriously 
considered by him in 1837. He recognized its importance and resolved 
to translate and publish it. With the help of M. Abbé Sionnet, five 
articles which were rather an analysis than a translation appeared in 
the Annales de Philosophie. It soon became apparent that the texts 
must be given in Chinese characters or the book would lose much of its 
value. But Chinese characters small enough to be intermixed with 
ordinary type could not be had in France for love or money. The 
Government took no interest in the matter. The English missionaries 
in China had devoted a large sum of money to the preparation of 
type, and had succeeded in producing an admirable fount of Chinese 
characters. M. l’Abbé Perny procured a set of matrices from China, 
and then at last the long projected publication began in earnest. 
It was a purely private enterprize. The purpose was not one, as 
M. Bonnetty reminds us, which could find much favour with French 
savans. To that curious class of men a search after primitive Christian 
traditions would have been an unusually distasteful occupation, if we 
are to judge them by their collective utterances. 

The main idea of the work is thus traced by M. Bonnetty : 


When man was created, God did not cast him carelessly upon the earth 
without telling him what to believe, and what todo. A primitive revelation 
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was made to him by the Word-Jesus, and “ their ears,” as Scripture says,’ 
“heard His glorious voice.” Our first parents were in this manner 
taught what they had to believe and to do in order to attain the end of their 
ae and to carry out the design which God had formed in creating 
them. 

This Divine revelation was preserved unimpaired for many centuries. 
Then men departed from it, and in consequence the Deluge came and the 
extermination of the human race, Noe excepted, who had not transgressed. 

The primitive revelation, faithfully transmitted by Noe to his children, 
was completed by further revelations and additional commands. These 
again were preserved unimpaired till the dispersion. 

At that time each tribe and family carried with it, wherever it went, 
Primitive Christianity, as it is truly named by Mgr. Gerbet, Bishop of 
Perpignan. 

But under the action of a thousand varied influences, these primitive 
traditions very soon began to undergo divers alterations. Nevertheless, in 
despite of all these modifications, these caricatures of primitive truth in their 
different grades of grotesqueness, we discover in all nations, even the most 
savage, the larger portion of the essential truths of primitive Christianity. 
This fact is more clearly marked in our times than before. The unexpected 
results of recent research, our improved knowledge of ancient history, com- 
parative philology, all combine to place that fact in a fuller light. 

By no ancient people have the truths, revealed to man in the beginning, 
been retained in as great number and as good a state of preservation as by 
the Chinese. 


One at least of the Aing books, which are held in as high veneration 
by the Chinese as the Sacred Scriptures are by the Catholic Church, 
is probably, not in the existing copy, but in the original of which that 
is declared to be a faithful transcript, the most ancient monument of 
secular tradition. When the missionaries came to know more of the 
meaning of these extraordinary writings, it was with the deepest astonish- 
ment that they found themselves, in direct contradiction to all their pre- 
conceived opinions, brought face to face with an ancient creed which 
in its outline and larger features bore a family likeness to primeval 
truth far too decided to be explained away by any theory of coincidence. 

Some of the missionaries saw at once the advantage which might 
come to the preaching of Jesus Christ from a judicious use of this un- 
looked-for confirmation of their words. They set themselves to learn 
more facts and to sift and arrange what they found. It was only to 
repeat the work of St. Clement of Alexandria and other early Christian 
apologists. 

Pere Prémare in particular laboured to make these ancient volumes 
bear witness to the truth of God, known long before and foolishly for- 
gotten. He read again and again the Y-Xing (book of permutations), 
the Shu-King (book of history), and the SAz-King (book of songs), and 
he made himself familiar with commentators and historians. He com- 
posed the treatise now before us, which is, in part at least, a noble 
Christian apology. 

It seems to us that either its excellence is not uniform, or that the 
different portions are not intended to have exactly the same reference 
to Christian teaching. If Pére Prémare must of necessity be understood 


2 Ecclus. xvii. 11. 
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to be from the first page to the last employed in extracting from the 
literal sense of the text adduced a direct confirmation of the Gospel, 
then we conceive that the interpretations are at times far-fetched and 
by no means convincing. But if it be permitted to suppose that in one 
part he is explaining the sense actually attached to the words by the 
writer of them, and that in another part he is only pursuing analogies 
and suggesting applications, with the view of facilitating the work of 
future missionaries by showing how easily Christian teaching can be 
interwoven with native erudition, then it seems to us that the whole 
work is eminently practical. We leave it to learned critics to determine 
which is the truer reading of Pére Prémare’s intention. 

The great defect, we take it, of the book, from a polemical point 
of view, is one to which M. Bonnetty alludes in the preliminary notice, 
that Pere Prémare has not been careful to give the exact references to 
the texts which he selects. No scholar would care to dispute the 
sincerity of his quotations, but in many cases a particular remark 
derives its entire value from the context in which it occurs, and it is 
foolish to pretend to appreciate the accuracy of the rendering when 
the phrase stands isolated. 

We venture to think that the evidences drawn from the Shu-King 
and the S#z-Xing are the best in the book. Pére Prémare’s explanation 
of the ¥-Xing will be rejected by many critics who have quite made 
up their minds that the book is purely philosophical, and not intended 
as the expression of any system of religion at all. It is natural for the 
human mind to begin with the idea of unity, and it by no means follows, 
without more positive demonstration than is here possible, that the 
combination of unity and greatness was by the author of the book 
referred immediately to God. In speaking of the Sacred Trinity there 
is evident danger of proving too much. Qui nimis probat, nihil probat. 
A doctrine which was only adumbrated in the Old Testament ought 
not to be lucidly expressed in the sacred books of any heathen pation. 

To give an instance of an interpretation which is praiseworthy as 
an ingenious and suggestive evolution of hidden analogies, but too 
far-fetched and fanciful for demonstrative argument, we may adduce the 
treatment of the word Yang (lamb). The character Yang is first 
explained as it is found in combination in the word Zsiang. Chinese 
commentators assert three things about Tsiang: first, it is made up of 
parts which signify good and happy, or making happy ; secondly, it is a 
sign which can be taken either in a favourable or in an unfavourable 
sense ; thirdly, it is the name of a sacrifice, which averts evil and pro- 
cures good. So they; but they could not go farther and assign the 
reason of what they said, because they knew not the Holy One. Pere 
Prémare, by an additional analysis, finds that not only the character in 
its integrity means good and happy, but one portion, subdivided, means 
sovereign (become) /##/e, and the other portion means /amb, or victim. 
It only remains for a Christian to bind up the disjecta membra. From 
the victim, which is the Lamb, so great and for us so little, all good 
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and all happiness come to us: of that victim it has been said elsewhere 
that it is a sign set up for resurrection and for ruin ; by that sacrifice all 
evil is averted and all good procured. 

It seems to us that if this kind of subtle analysis proves anything 
strictly, it proves rather that the Holy Ghost presided over the formation 
of the composite characters used by these ancient authors, taking care 
that they should consist of elements in which Christians, fully instructed 
in the dogma of the Incarnation, would be able to discover a compli- 
cated symbolism, than that the uninspired authors themselves were 
consciously wrapping up so much meaning in the strokes of their pen, 
and handing down to posterity the condensed expression of their 
immemorial creed. The Chinese language lends itself readily to specu- 
lations of this kind. In the example we have selected there is an 
evident connection between /amé and sacrifice, between sacrifice and 
propitiation. To the mind of a Gentile there was a close connection 
between sacrifice and a ducky or unlucky sign. The remaining ideas of 
great and Jittle, good and bad, admit of almost universal application. 
There is no logical proof of anything deeper than this. 

The relative value to be assigned to each portion of Pére Prémare’s 
great work must be determined by students like himself, who alone are 
competent to sit in judgment; but the larger conclusions are within the 
reach of all. The existence of vestiges of primeval truth may be taken 
for an established fact, and the study of pagan monuments, Chinese, 
or Indian, or Egyptian, is a pursuit to be recommended, no longer only 
or chiefly in the interest of human science, but also and still more for 
its higher theological usefulness. 





2. Religious Strife in British History. By the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1878. 


A modest narrative of our “Sacred Wars” which, without laying 
claim to much originality of thought or novelty of treatment, shows care 
and judgmént and an evident desire to deal justly with all the con- 
tending parties, is worthy of praise and likely to do good. Any setting 
forth of facts, even if it be only decently impartial, tends to dispel those 
gross delusions still sadly numerous which were created in the first 
instance by deliberate and most wicked misrepresentation, and even 
when not diligently fostered by designing men, have been repeated in 
prose and verse so often that they are now almost a part of the national 
inheritance. Mr. Canning’s essay displays more than a merely decent 
impartiality ; for he tries to appreciate the different schools of religious 
thought, and, without attempting to palliate what he regards as erro- 
neous doctrine or criminal conduct, he has a kind word for all whom 
he thinks honest in fighting out their principles. One great merit of 
his essay is that it deals rather with facts than with conclusions. When 
at the end of the book he permits himself to make some pertinent 
reflections on the series of events which he recapitulates, he indulges in 
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more sanguine anticipations of future peace and harmony than, with 
sorrow we say it, the signs of the times seem to us to warrant. When 
Protestant Christianity, now rapidly dying, is dead, there will certainly 
be no disputes between Catholics and Protestants, or between one 
Christian sect and another, and in that sense there will be no longer 
“ Religious Strife ;” but, unless the future belies its presage, there will 
be no increase of peace and goodwill on that account, but rather a 
greater completeness in hatred of the truth, and an internecine war 
between religion and irreligion, between Catholic faith and the denial of 
revelation. We wish that we could, with Mr. Canning, think otherwise. 
Only under circumstances which belong to the last century and will 
not be repeated, is the unnatural alliance of Catholicity and socialism 
possible even for a time. 

When their new French allies landed in Killala, the Irish who joined 
them eagerly declared they were in arms “for the Pope and the Blessed 
Virgin.” The French Republicans wondered and laughed. “What sim- 
pletons,” they exclaimed scornfully ; “why, we have just expelled the Pope 
from Italy, and we little thought to find him in Ireland.” Yet notwithstanding 
their differences, these new allies attempted to act in concert through their 
joint antipathy to England and the English, which was indeed the only bond 
between them (p. 240). 


No man who loves truth for its own sake, be he Catholic or Pro- 
testant, ought to allow what he knows to be false to be perpetuated as 
true history, if he can prevent it. What, then, shall we say of the base- 
ness of men, who in hatred of Catholicity, or for the vanity of smart 
writing, dress up old calumnies, fifty times refuted, and present them 
to the young in class-books, and to the easily deceived in historical 
romances?! Our gratitude to an honest historian like Mr. Canning is 
sharpened by long experience of very different treatment. 

Very early in his book Mr. Canning points out a fact to which 
attention has not yet been paid, and of which perhaps only Catholics 
will care to see the full significance. All the wars in which England 
was engaged before the Reformation had their origin in political 
differences, while from that date nearly every war has owed its com- 
mencement or its continuance to the mutual hatred of contending 
creeds. 


It is certainly remarkable that the reign of the first English sovereign, 
after the fearful civil wars of the Roses, should have witnessed the first 
religious dissensions of any consequence in England since the introduction 
of Christianity. For all previous English wars and dissensions since the 
Norman Conquest were Zo/itical alone. No difference of creed separated 


1 We may adduce an instance. In a book of recent date the cruel calumny by 
which the murderers of Nicholas Owen, a/ias Little John, the Jesuit Lay-brother, 
tried to destroy his good name in death, is repeated with cool effrontery. The holy 
martyr, rather than betray his brethren, died under the most exquisite torture inflicted 
by direct order of Cecil, who was determined to wring much valuable information 
from the maker of priests’ hiding-places. It was given out by Waade, the keeper of 
the Tower, that he had made several disclosures and had then committed suicide (See 
Records S.J., H. Foley, vol. iv. p. 257). 
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Harold the Saxon from William the Conquerer, or Richard the Second from 
his rebellious kinsman, Henry the Fourth; and the long subsequent civil 
wars between the rival families of York and Lancaster, which at length 
terminated by the accession of Henry the Seventh, were also purely political 
pis < supremacy of the Pope was alike acknowledged by all these 
contending Princes and their adherents. It is true that in the reign of 
Edward the Third, John Wickliffe and his Lollard followers, to a certain 
extent, seceded from the Established Church, but they made no decided 
opposition, and, when brought to trial for heresy, usually recanted ; they 
therefore never obtained much influence, and soon became extinct (pp. 27,28). 

Before the Reformation when Christian kings and princes met in 
war they did not profess to find in the Gospel of love the cause of 
their contention. After the Reformation Christians slaughtered one 
another for the love of Christ. Have we not here abundant com- 
mendation of the worldly wisdom, to say no more, of those Catholic 
princes who, at a time when with unimportant exceptions all who called 
themselves Christians were joint possessors of one faith, one law, one 
baptism, deliberately chose to consider that heresy was a crime against 
men as well as against God, and strove to repress it with a severity 
which belonged to the civil code, not to the ecclesiastical?? Surely 
any Christian ruler of the fifteenth century or an earlier date, who could 
have foreseen the desolating wars which changes in religion were 
destined to occasion, would from a merely civil point of view, and 
looking only to the temporal good of his people and of the family of 
nations, have been fully justified in taking stringent measures to destroy 
on their first appearance the germs of disaffection. This is plain 
common sense, and to say otherwise is to fall into the very easy fallacy 
of judging the events of other centuries by some standard borrowed 
from our own. Nor does our argument involve any sympathy with 
bloody laws or approval of conversion by sword and fire. The fact that 
heresy was considered a form of sedition, and treated as such, remains 
absolutely unchanged, whether the laws by which it was judged were 
mild or harsh. The friends of the Reformation dare not say that 
gentler codes came in with the Reformation, or that the poor had cause 
to bless the change. A heavy reckoning for human blood lies upon 
Martin Luther’s miserable soul. The War of the Peasants was only 
one item in the long account. 

All human governments are of one accord in treating armed rebel- 
lion as a crime; and rightly so, because it is in effect, even if not in 
intention, an attempt upon the life and property of many men at once, 
and a subversion of good order and social security. Never by the law 
of the State, and very rarely by the law of conscience, and only under a 
concurrence of conditions very difficult to find in combination, among 
which may be counted the reasonable hope of success, can an insur- 
rectionary movement against a settled order of things and a well 
established government be permitted or excused. It follows that in 


? The Roman Inquisition was as lenient as the Spanish Inquisition was cruel. 
See Dublin Review, July—October, 1867. 
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that old uniform Christendom, so different from the Europe of our 
acquaintance, men were bound to show either grave necessity, or some 
more weighty reason than impatience of legitimate control, before the 
right, even in theory; could be conceded to them of convulsing with 
civil war every nation which acknowledged Christ. 

But when by the anger of God the rebellion of private judgment 
against the teaching of the Church commissioned by Christ to speak in 
His name, and of self-will against the salutary restraints of Christian 
obedience, had gained strength, and had succeeded all too well in 
distracting the minds of men and rousing discord among brethren— 
when, in other words, the melancholy disruption was an accomplished 
fact, then the old order of things had passed away never to return, and 
the case in all its circumstances and requirements and justifications 
was altered. When the innovators came to power they persecuted with 
the fierceness of revenge what, upon no principle but individual caprice, 
and by a judgment acknowledged to be fallible, they chose to term 
heresy for the moment and according to the occasion. They could not 
‘appeal to the right of preserving an undivided faith, when the faith had 
been divided. 

It is a common delusion among the vulgar that Protestants—God 
bless them for it |—were severe upon Papists and full of charity among 
themselves. Every educated man knows by this time that no love was 
lost among the Reformers themselves, or their descendants. 


Yet though the Puritans had now good reason for complaint against the 
triumphant and persecuting Episcopalians, it should be remembered that 
they had earnestly entreated Charles the Second to treat other Christian 
denominations with the same injustice that they now suffered. At this 
period of British history, it would be difficult to name any Christian denomi- 
nations (except, perhaps, Quakers and Socinians, both few in number and 
politically powerless) who were disposed to treat others with the toleration 
which they claimed and demanded for themselves as a right to which fellow- 


Christians were not entitled. 
| 


3. Le Cardinal du Perron. Par M. Abbé P. Feret. Paris: Didier et Cie. 


Cardinal du Perron has been as diligently defamed by some writers 
as he has been loudly extolled by others. This might have been con- 
fidently expected, for he was a prominent opponent of the Reformation 
in the days of its first fervour, when all weapons were fair in warfare 
against Rome, and calumny scarcely took the trouble to put on a thin 
disguise. His defence of the Church was all the more irritating to 
her enemies because he began life as one of themselves: He was born 
in the year 1556, and was carefully brought up in the principles of the 
Reformation, and instructed in his early years by his father, Julien 
Davy du Perron, a Calvinist, of noble family, and a man of considerable 
attainments. Jacques Davy du Perron, the future Cardinal, was a 
youthful prodigy. ‘‘As he came into the world,” says one of his early 
biographers, “to teach and not to be taught, he studied almost entirely 
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by himself, more particularly after he had attained the age of ten years, 
from which time forward no man taught him anything.” At that tender 
age he seems to have applied himself to the joint study of the Greek 
language and the peripatetic philosophy. He was, in short, another 
Pico di Mirandola. 

At the completion of his twentieth year he was presented to Henry 
the Third, and, being permitted to dine at the royal table, electrified 
the company by his mature wisdom. This was at Blois, on occasion of 
the meeting of States-General after the Peace of Loches, and among 
the representatives were many able men. These were invited by 
the King to test the young man’s power in argument. His triumph was 
complete, and his ambition rose with his success. After all the wise 
men of the court had tried in vain to put him to confusion, he hung up 
his theses in the town and defended them against all comers; then he 
turned with something of disdain from Blois to seek glory in her central 
home—Paris. 

A little later came the great crisis of his life, his abjuration of 
Calvinism. Because the step was favourable to his fortunes it is taken 
for granted by all Protestant writers that the sole motive was court 
preferment. The suspicion is a natural one, but in default of all 
evidence of bad faith it is wrong to treat that suspicion as a certainty. 
What many men have done with manifest sincerity at the cost of money 
and friends and life may possibly be done with a good conscience when 
it entails no inconvenience whatever, and even when it proves of 
present advantage. Young du Perron’s early life was much too vain- 
glorious to give promise of a great sacrifice for conscience’ sake, and 
it is very likely indeed that the conversion would not have taken place 
if instead of improving his prospects it had blighted them; but a good 
act does not cease to be good because it is also pleasant, and a man 
may honestly find it his duty to undertake some enterprise which will 
be lucrative and honourable to himself. In any case surmises ought to 
be given as such, and positive assertions ought to rest upon historic 
evidence. In du Perron’s subsequent career no trace of the alleged 
hypocrisy appears, no accidental revelation, no unguarded word to a 
private friend, no vacillation of conduct, no symptom of regret, even in 
the presence of death, no expression preserved to us in prose or verse 
which could imply that in his secret soul he still, while with his lips 
he declared himself a Catholic, believed in the truth of Calvinism. 

The author refers us to another volume from his pen? for all that 
concerns the diplomatic portion of Cardinal du Perron’s history. In 
the work now under examination he restricts himself to a critical dis- 
cussion of the literary merits of the friend and fellow-labourer of 
Malherbe, the adversary and overthrower of Du Plessis. 

Cardinal du Perron was successful both as a speaker and a writer. 
The efforts of his genius are presented to our consideration under the 
four divisions of oratory, controversy, poetry, and general composition. 

1 Henri lV. et VP Eglise. 
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As a poet he has his place rather with Ronsard than with Malherbe, 
but he has the merit of having helped by honourable competition to 
form that style which, when carried to the consummate elegance of 
Malherbe’s maturer taste, he could not and did not pretend to rival. 
The truth is that du Perron was yet young when, under the pressure of 
more active duties, he retired altogether from the arena of poetic 
contest. His style partakes of the offensive affectation of the time, but 
his verses are only sentimental, and not licentious. For a young man 
living at a dissolute court this is matter of praise. The date of his 
ordination, which occurred not earlier than the year 1593, frees him 
from the imputation of writing love-songs after he had been called to 
the sacred ministry. The charge must have been made rather in malice 
than in ignorance. 

Perhaps it is as a controversialist that his influence has been most 
felt. He was the terror of the new religionists, for he not only 
destroyed their proofs, but he unmasked their frauds. The dispute in 
the year 1600, between du Perron, then Bishop of Evreux, and 
Du Plessis-Mornay, who had been for twenty years the actual chief of 
the Protestant party in France, deserves mention, both for its own 
sake and because in it we have a curious example of certain methods 
of attack belonging to the system of the Reformation, and successfully 
employed by Pascal in a kindred cause. Du Plessis had published a 
work upon the doctrine and practice of the early Church with regard to 
the Blessed Eucharist, which was at once accepted by Protestants as a 
final authority upon the subject. John du Perron, the brother of the 
Bishop of Evreux, had declared that this book was full of false quota- 
tions, and offered to make good his assertion by pointing out fifty 
instances. The offer was refused. Du Plessis was in his own esteem 
far too great a man to contend with John du Perron. He softened the 
refusal by saying that if the Bishop of Evreux, whom he styled the 
“ Achilles” of the Catholic cause, chose to ask the King to refer the 
matter to a commission of inquiry, he would consent to throw his book 
into the fire if a single false quotation could be discovered in it. This 
bold challenge was published everywhere, and the Bishop of Evreux 
thought that it would be a sin and a shame to let it pass unheeded. 
Du Plessis had proposed that his book should be verified page by page 
and line by line. The Bishop made a counter proposal; he said that 
the process of plodding through each line was too tedious to be 
practical, and that a result could be more quickly obtained by a 
different method. It was not for the person whose book was the 
object of suspicion to point out what part of it was to be first subjected 
to examination. In answer therefore to the challenge to produce one 
false allegation, he pledged himself to show five hundred in one 
treatise, and these not slight mistakes, but “enormous falsehoods,” and 
he declared that he limited the number to five hundred only in order 
to save the time of the commissioners. It is needless to say that when 
the conference took place the Bishop was as good as his word. Poor 
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Du Plessis, who had taken his texts at second hand, as it is charitable 
to suppose, was convicted of the most egregious blunders, of which 
one that frequently recurred in his book, and has frequently recurred in 
similar books ever since, was the delightfully simple expedient of 
quoting as the doctrine defended by a Catholic author some proposition 
which that author had recorded only to refute. The conference was 
conducted with true French politeness, but it was soon interrupted, and 
never resumed. Du Plessis had a fit of the shivers or a bilious attack. 
Our royal theologian, James the First, had taken umbrage at some 
doctrines touching the power of kings broached by Cardinal du Perron 
in a famous address to the States-General, and among the unfinished 
papers of the great controversialist is an answer to the King’s attack. 


4. History, Antiquities, and Present State of the Parishes of Ballysadare and Kilvarnet 
in the County of Sligo ; with notices of the O’Haras, the Coopers, the Percevals, 
and other local families. By T. O’Rorke, D.D., P.P., Archdeacon. Dublin: 
James Duffy and Sons. 

A history of two parishes necessarily possesses keener interest for 
natives and next neighbours than for general readers; but an éude 
profonde of any locality which has been the theatre of stirring scenes 
can never be without its value. The people of Ballysadare and 
Collooney and the surrounding district quite keep up the reputation 
of their countrymen for Catholic faith and valour in fight. In early 
days they seem to have filled up with family feuds all the time that 
was free from war with the “foreigner,” and from Cromwell’s time they 
have often been in arms for their faith. .As recently as the year 1843 
they turned out in force to meet the irreligious “ Penny Boys” who 
tried to set priest and people at variance by a system of terrorism very 
similar in spirit to trades-unionism as it was understood and practised 
by Mr. Broadhead in Sheffield.} 

The account of the final celebration, in the year 1826, of a semi- 
pagan festival, which in one shape or another had subsisted for two 
thousand years or more, is most interesting. The whole affair is 
eminently Irish in its deep faith and quick impulsiveness. The priests 
had «preached their best against the Saturnalia. The villagers, with 
conscience ill at ease, were determined not to forego their rights. The 
day was more than usually fine, and this was eagerly accepted as a 
sign of the favour of Heaven in spite of the warning of the priests. 
Suddenly all was changed. With scarcely any notice given, a thunder- 
storm, still vividly remembered after fifty years, broke over the heads 
of the guilty multitude. All caught its meaning, and the forbidden 
assembly was dispersed never to meet again. 

Some points of the local history bearing upon the tradition of 
St. Patrick’s preaching are well worthy of attention. Our author main- 
tains, with apparent good reason, that a passage in Colgan’s Vita 7ri- 
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partita has been misunderstood by both Dr. Lanigan and Dr. Reeves, 
and that St. Patrick, instead of going to Ulster on one occasion, as 
they say, employed the time in purifying a Druid precinct in Collooney 
and building the first church there. This is a point of intense interest 
to the inhabitants of Collooney, and quite worth clearing up for 
St. Patrick’s sake. 

The plan of the book prevents continuous history, because each 
fresh township in the two parishes is carried back to its first beginnings ; 
yet it has nothing of the “ guide-book ” about it, except this arrangement. 
We think Dr. O’Rorke might with advantage have omitted some pages 
of epitaphs in prose and verse. The names and dates are all that we 
care to know about such compositions : the rest is pure rubbish. Many 
pleasant, and also unpleasant, anecdotes about the county families are 
judiciously interwoven into the history, and we may hope that Dr. 
O’Rorke’s public spirit will find imitators and his book be followed by 
many similar lucubrations. 


5. Zhe Blessed Sacrament the Centre of Immutable Truth. By Cardinal Manning. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1878. 

We cannot consent to do injury to this beautiful little essay on the 
treasure which we possess in the Real Presence, by attempting to 
condense the main argument into a few sentences, or by quoting some 
short passage torn from its context. A few words, however, belonging 
to the practical conclusion we cannot refrain from quoting. 


Let it be, then, our chief work to propagate the knowledge and love of 
the Blessed Sacrament, not only for the sanctification of the faithful, but for 
the conversion of those who have been robbed of the presence of Jesus. 
The people, that is the poor, of England, were innocent of the great offence. 
They did not remove Jesus from the altar. They were disinherited of their 
true birthright in His presence. They did not pull down His throne. They 
rose in arms, and especially in Northern and Western England, for the faith 
of the Blessed Sacrament (p. 62). 


6. Catholic Belief: or a short and simple Exposition of Catholic Deane. By the 
Very Rev. Joseph Faa Di Bruno, D.D. Second Edition. Revised. Burns and 
Oates. 1878. 

This is neither a catechism, nor a controversial treatise, but a proved 
assertion of Catholic doctrine, and is very commendable, not only for 
good doctrine and solid proof, but for judiciously chosen dimensions, 
the “not too much” of “self-restraining art.” It is well suited to 
stimulate inquiry. If we borrow a few words it is not to show the quality 
of the book, but because the words which we quote can never be quoted 
sufficiently often. St. Jerome, greatest of Bible readers, writing to 
St. Damasus, says : 


I who am but a sheep do apply to my shepherd for succour. I am united 
in communion with your Holiness, that is to say with the chair of Peter; I 
know that the Church is built upon that vock. He who eats the paschal 
lamb out of the house, is profane. Whoever is not in the Ark of Noe will 
perish by the deluge ; I know nothing of Vitalis; I reject Meletius; I am 
ignorant of Paulinus ; he who does not gather with thee scatters. 
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7. Oremus. A Liturgical Prayer-book for Public and Private Use. R. Washbourne, 
London. 

The particular character of this book of devotions is that it furnishes 
us with an adaptation of the Church Offices taken from the Missal and 
the Breviary. In addition to the Psalms many well-selected hymns 
are introduced, and a lesson from Scripture for each day in the week. 
The latter division of this manual, headed “The Ecclesiastical Year,” 
comprises the Epistle, Gospel, &c., of the chief Sundays and Feasts 
throughout the year, and gives brief notices of the more prominent 
saints commemorated. 


8 . Spiritual Exercises of Mary. Thomas Richardson and Sons, London. 

The meditations forming these spiritual exercises are divided, 
according to the plan of the venerable De Montfort, into three weeks, 
teaching us the knowledge of ourselves, the knowledge of Mary, and 
the knowledge of our Lord, and these are preceded by meditations to 
be made during twelve days of preparation. The second part contains 
prayers and instructions, and the third part treats of the devout following 
of Mary’s example, and of considerations on various subjects. 


9. Manual of the Arch-Confraternity of the Cord of St. Francis, Burns and Oates, 
London. 

This manual possesses abundant recommendation both in the fact 
that it is compiled by the Franciscan Fathers of Stratford, and in its 
bearing the /mprimatur of the Vicar General, as well as the approbation 
of the Superiors of the Order of St. Francis. 


10. Critico-Biblical Disquisition on the time during which Christ lay in the Tomb. 

By Francis de Hieronymo Jovino, S.J. Latin and English. Woodstock, 1875. 

A double purpose, indicated by the employment of two languages 
in alternate pages, is perceptible in this learned disquisition. It is an 
answer, certainly more than sufficient, to a respectful, but injudicious, 
despiser of tradition who to save the literal meaning of Scripture had 
proposed in a religious (not Catholic) newspaper to give up Good 
Friday as the day of our Lord’s crucifixion and fall back upon the 
previous Wednesday. But the interest of the argument is less transient 
than the occasion which gave rise to it. 


11. De Deo Creante, Przlectiones scholastico-dogmaticz, quas in collegio SS. Cordis 

Jesu ad Woodstock . . . habebat Camillus Mazzella, S.J. Woodstock, 1877. 
12. De Gratia Christi. Idem ibidem. 1878. 

13. De Re Sacramentaria. Idem ibidem. 1878. 

We shall do no more in this place than simply commend to the 
hotice of students of dogmatic theology, to whom alone they are 
addressed, these three volumes, assuring them that they will derive 
much valuable assistance from the author’s clear exposition of scholastic 
questions. 
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